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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  theoretical  framework  of  leadership 
development  by  examining  two  strategies  for  growing  leadership  talent  The  first 
approach  asserts  that  through  executive  coaching,  professional  development  and 
personal  effort,  leaders  can  learn  new  skills,  change  their  behaviors,  and  subsequently 
take  on  broader  leadership  responsibilities.  The  focus  of  this  approach  is  on  the 
identification  and  subsequent  improvement  of  the  individual  personality  attributes  that 
are  associated  with  leadership  qualities.  The  second  approach  suggests  that  in  the 
absence  of  talent  attempts  to  develop  and  improve  weaknesses  will  be  met  with  little,  if 

talent  the  trainee  will  be  limited  in  his  ability  to 


i transfer  newly  acquired  skills  Iron 


This  was  an  ex  post-facto  study  that  involved  a descriptive  analysis  of  pretest  and 
posllest  data  that  were  collected  using  the  Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire 
(OPQ).  The  OPQ  was  administered  to  community  college  administrators  when  they 
began  the  Leadership  Development  Program  at  a Florida  community  college.  Pretest 
OPQ  scores  identified  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  subject's  personality  traits 
(attributes.)  Subjects  used  this  information  to  prepare  individual  learning  plans  (ILP)  that 
they  followed  for  the  next  12-months.  Following  the  posttest,  additional  data  were 
gathered  during  one-on-one  interviews  with  a subgroup  of  seven  subjects.  Findings 
showed  that:  (a)  the  subjects  experienced  substantial  learning  and  improvement  on  some 
attributes,  and  little  or  no  learning  and  improvement  on  others;  (b)  males  improved  their 
existing  talents  and  strengths;  and  (d)  females  improved  their  identified  weaknesses. 

According  to  the  subjects  who  were  interviewed,  the  most  valuable  learning 

Experiences  included:  (a)  active  participation  on  collegewide,  local,  or  statewide 
committees;  (b)  start-up  responsibility  for  a new  program  or  new  initiative;  and  (c)  highly 
visible  activities  that  have  collegewide  policy  implications. 

Community  colleges  should  ensure  that  employees  are  placed  in  jobs  where  they 
can  fully  utilize  their  talents.  Active  learning  experiences  and  opportunities  for  future 
leaders  to  apply  their  skills  should  be  provided  also. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  and  an  overview  of  basic  study  concepts  are  introduced 
in  Chapter  1 . The  primary  research  problem,  rationale  for  the  study,  research  questions, 

summary  and  a preview  of  the  topics  that  are  addressed  in  Chapters  2 through  5. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

They  are  in  the  middle  of  one.  A survey  conducted  by  the  American  Association  of 
Community  Colleges  (AACC)  revealed  that  approximately  45%  of  community  college 
presidents  intended  to  retire  between  2001  and  2007,  and  79%  would  be  retired  by  201 1 
(Shulls,  2001). 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  presidents  who  responded  to  the  survey  expected  one 
fourth  or  more  of  their  faculty  members  to  retire  by  2006.  A third  of  the  presidents  said 
that  they  expected  at  least  25%  of  their  top  administrators  to  retire  during  the  same  time 
period.  Those  top  administrators  typically  hold  positions  such  as  chief  academic  officer, 
chief  student  affairs  officer,  or  chief  busincss/financial  officer.  In  2000,  the  average  age 
of  chief  academic  officers  was  54  years  old  and  52  was  the  average  age  of  the  other 


community  college  presidents  assume  a presidency  after  serving  in  another 
administrative  position  in  higher  education.  A survey  conducted  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  (ACE)  repotted  that  56%  of  the  presidents  who  responded  were  in  a senior 
administrative  position  immediately  prior  to  becoming  president  (Ross  and  Green,  2000). 
In  fact,  in  2001,  almost  90%  of  sitting  presidents  had  come  up  through  the  ranks  at  their 
own  institutions,  where  many  of  them  also  had  started  their  careers  as  faculty  members 
(Evelyn,  2001;  Shulls,  2001). 

The  somewhat  restricted  career  path  of  community  college  presidents  is  fiirthcr 
narrowed  when  the  concept  of  "recycling”  is  introduced.  According  to  George  Vaughan 
(cited  in  Evelyn,  2001 ),  approximately  33%  of  community  college  presidents  arc 
“recycled, " moving  from  one  institution  to  another,  while  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
bringing  new  people  into  the  system.  This  practice  limits  opportunities  for  those  already 
in  the  pipeline,  and,  by  delaying  access  to  prospective  employees,  it  has  the  potential  of 
undermining  efforts  to  increase  diversity  among  faculty  and  staff.  According  to  ACE,  the 
percentage  of  female  community  college  presidents  increased  from  8%  in  1986  to  22%  in 
1998  (Evelyn,  2001;  Shulls,  2001  ).  Vaughan  and  Weisman  (2003)  reported  that,  in  2001, 

presidents  reached  14%,  rising  from  1 1%  in  1996. 

impetus  to  this  study.  Who  will  provide  the  necessary  leadership  for  community  colleges 
and  skills  necessary  for  success?  Can  employees  develop  their  leadership  skills? 


The  value  of  using  reliable  and  valid  methods  to  select  employees  cannot  be 

individual  has  the  potential  of  being  an  investment  of  a million  dollars  or  more  (Bain  & 
Mabey,  1999).  To  emphasize  their  point.  Bain  and  Mabcy  suggest  chances  arc  quite  good 
that  a company  would  not  purchase  a $ 1 million  computer  system  with  as  little  supporting 
information. 

Dr.  Jacquelyn  Belcher  (2002)  cites  the  costs  of  hiring  a campus  provost  as  one  of 
the  reasons  behind  her  decision  to  investigate  the  leadership  skills  and  competencies  of 
candidates  to  determine  the  best  person-job  match.  According  to  Belcher,  there  arc 
productivity,  morale,  and  image  costs  associated  with  making  a hiring  decision.  These 
costs  combined  with  the  usual  search  expenses,  such  as  advertising  and  travel,  and  salary 

overwhelming  especially  when  the  hiring  decision  proves  to  be  the  wrong  one. 

The  salary  figures  shown  in  Table  I- 1 arc  examples  of  cumulative  earnings  over 
the  course  of  a 30-year  career  for  four  employees  in  various  types  of  jobs. 

The  figures  are  based  on  an  assumed  annual  salary  increase  of  3.5%.  They  do  not  include 
standard  benefits  costs  or  other  employment-related  expenses  that  can  easily  amount  to  an 

During  the  2003-2004  fiscal  year,  the  total  personnel  expenditure  for  Florida's  28 
community  colleges  was  $1,041,681,336,  approximately  74%  of  the  $1,407,625,971 
.r  community  colleges  (Florida  Community  College  System  2003-2004  Cost 


budget  fo 


Analysis  Report).  Florida’s  community  colleges  also  reported  spending  S 1 4,99 1 ,678 
(5703,249  more  than  in  2002-2003)  for  staff  and  program  development  (SPD)  during  that 
same  time  period.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  2004-2005  fiscal  year,  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Education  (SBE)  required  each  community  college  to  allocate  funds  to  support 
staff  and  program  development  (SPD)  for  college  faculty  and  staff  at  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  2%  of  the  college’s  prior  year  program  funding.  Although  the  rule  was  amended 
in  July  2004  to  allow  local  discretion  in  determining  allocation  amounts,  each  college  is 
still  required  to  set  aside  funds  for  SPD  purposes. 

Table  1-1 

Estimated  Salary  Expenses  Over  30-year  Period 

Type  of  Position  Salary  at  Salary  at  Total  Salary 

Hire  Retirement  Earnings 

Faculty  ( 1 0-month  contract) 535,000 S94.916 $1,806,794 

Faculty  ( 1 2-month  contract) S42.000 SI  13,899  52,168,152 

Administrator S70.000 5189,831  53,613,587 

Executive  Management 5100,000 5271,188  S5, 1 62,268 

The  reported  expenditures  for  community  college  personnel  and  SPD  reflect  only 
actual  expenditures  (Florida  Community  College  System  2003-2004  Cost  Analysis 
Report).  They  do  not  account  for  more  intangible  costs  such  as  lost  productivity  due  to 
untrained  staff,  ineffective  personnel  assignments,  or  misalignment  between 
organizational  strategy  and  the  utilization  of  human  resources. 

and  a growing  need  for  qualified  leaders,  the  selection  and  development  of  leadership, 
faculty,  and  staff  within  the  Florida  Community  College  System  (FCCS)  merits  further 
investigation. 


nf  the  Study 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  theoretical  framework  of  leadership 
leadership  talent.  The  effectiveness  of  one  method,  used  in  the  selection  and  development 
during  this  study. 

Die  theoretical  premise  of  the  study  was  that  effective  leaders  possess  similar 
attributes  and  competencies  (Bain  & Mabcy,  1999;  Bennis,  1994;  Byham,  Smith, & 

Paese,  2002;  Nanus,  1992).  Through  their  research,  Kachik  (2003),  Sloan  (2002)  and 

based  on  measurements  of  personality  attributes.  Such  profiles  provide  a snapshot  of  what 
leaders  look  like  in  various  positions  in  various  types  of  organizations.  This  study  builds 

The  effect  of  participation  in  a community  college  leadership  development 
program  on  the  leadership  behaviors  of  community  college  administrators  at  a Florida 
community  college  was  investigated  during  this  study.  Research  questions  were  designed 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  program  participation  on  each  subjects'  leadership  behaviors 
as  measured  by  their  personality  attribute  scores.  The  study  addressed  these  questions: 

I . Is  there  a difference  tn  the  personality  attributes  of  community  college 
administrators  after  12  months  of  program  participation  and  are  there  differences  by 


2.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  leadership  styles  of  community  college 
administrators  after  12  months  of  program  participation  and  are  there  differences  by 

3.  What  effect  did  the  participants'  commitment  to  the  program  and  their 
overall  effort  have  on  their  leadership  development  and  are  there  differences  by  gender? 

The  study  design  and  methodology  were  selected  to  examine  changes  in  the 
personality  attributes  of  the  community  college  administrators  who  participated  the 
leadership  development  program,  and  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  relationships 
between  the  participants'  commitment  to  their  learning  objectives  and  their  learning  gains 
on  selected  attributes. 

Definitions  for  several  terms  are  included  in  this  section. 

Administrators:  This  term  is  used  to  describe  (a)  subjects  who  were  included  in 
this  study,  and  (b)  individuals  employed  by  a community  college  in  the  position  of  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  director,  dean,  provost,  or  a similar  position  generally  above  the 
coordinator  or  department  manager  level. 

Attribute:  Personal  characteristics  such  as  cognitive  ability,  aptitudes,  emotional 
control,  etc.  that  alone  or  in  combinations  give  insight  into  a person’s  behavior. 

Attribute  02  or  Attribute  03:  Throughout  this  manuscript,  many  attributes  are 
referenced  by  the  name  of  the  attribute  followed  by  the  numbers  "02’’  or  ’*03."  The 
numbere  indicate  when  the  subjcct(s)  earned  the  score  associated  with  the  attribute.  For 
example,  the  attribute  identified  as  "Persuasive  02”  refers  to  the  attribute  score  collected 
on  the  pretest  that  was  administered  in  2002.  Likewise,  a reference  to  "Persuasive  03" 
refers  to  the  attribute  score  collected  on  the  posttcsl  that  was  administered  in  2003. 


Competency:  A capability  described  in  terms  of  the  behavior,  knowledge,  skill, 
and/or  motivation  that  could  be  combined  to  produce  a desired  result.  Example:  Making  a 

Follow-up  interviews:  Personal  interviews  that  the  researcher  conducted  with 
several  subjects  in  early  February  200S. 

Learning  gain(s):  Change  in  leadership  attributes  measured  using  the 
Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire  (OPQ.) 

Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire  (OPQ):  Questionnaire  used  to  assess 

Pretest:  Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire  (OPQ)  administered  to  all 
subjects  enrolled  in  the  Leadetship  Development  Program  in  the  fall  of 2002. 

Posttcst:  OPQ  administered  to  all  subjects  enrolled  in  the  Leadership 
Development  Program  in  December  2003. 

Talcnt(s):  Two  definitions  apply  to  this  term.  I . For  general  discussion  purposes, 
talent  is  defined  as  "A  recurring  pattern  of  thought,  feeling,  or  behavior  that  can  be 
productively  applied”  (Buckingham  and  Coffman,  1999,  p.  71).  2.  The  following  applies 
in  reference  to  the  talents  of  subjects  in  this  study:  Subjects  were  competitively  selected 
to  participate  in  the  leadership  development  program  based  on  criteria  that  included  their 
leadership  potential  or  talent.  Therefore,  subjects’  “talents"  are  their  preferred  work  style 
attributes  identified  by  average-high  scores  (ranging  from  7-8)  measured  on  the  OPQ 
administered  to  subjects  in  2002. 

Limitations 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  descriptions  or  discussions  about  leadership 


: in  reference  to  community  college  leadership 


positions  in  general.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  qualities  and  characteristics  unique  to  the 
community  college  presidency,  or  any  other  position,  were  not  addressed. 

A particular  threat  to  the  internal  validity  of  this  study  was  the  inherent  inability  to 
manipulate  the  independent  variables  because  the  population  was  predetermined.  Due  to 
the  ex  post-facto  nature  of  the  research,  most  of  the  data  that  were  analyzed  in  this  study 

study  was  reviewed  in  advance  by  an  expert  panel.  This  mitigated  data  collector  bias 
during  that  portion  of  the  project.  Data  collector  bias  was  not  a perceived  threat  during 
the  two  administrations  of  the  OPQ.  In  addition,  the  potential  loss  of  subjects  due  to  the 
length  of  time  between  the  pretest  and  the  posttest,  and  the  posttest  and  the  follow-up 


Summary 

Florida's  community  colleges.  The  investigation  of  methods  used  to  respond  to  this  issue 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  research  study  introduced  in  Chapter  I . 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  the  primary  research  problem,  rationale  for  the  study, 
research  questions,  definitions,  and  research  limitations  were  presented  in  this  chapter. 
The  theoretical  foundation  for  the  study  is  described  more  thoroughly  in  Chapter  2.  along 
with  a review  of  the  literature.  The  research  design,  methodology,  and  protocols  are 


xplained  in  Chapter  3.  The  research  data : 


I analysis  are  presented  in  Chapter  4.  The 


last  chapter.  Chapter  5,  offers  research  findings,  recommendations  for  lurther  research., 
and  implications  for  higher  education  administrators. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Chapter  2 contains  a review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  this  research  study.  The 
chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections:  (a)  leadership  and  strategic  alignment;  (b)  leadership 
theories  and  models;  (c)  leadership  development  and  programs  for  community  college 
employees;  and  (d)  leadership  characteristics  and  behaviors.  A summary  is  available  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Leadership  and  Strategic  Alignment 

Organizational  culture  and  workforce  capability  are  difficult  to  imitate  and. 
consequently,  are  key  to  ensuring  an  organization's  competitive  advantage.  Many 

advantage  by  investing  in  the  organization's  human  resources.  Organizations  that  are 
successful  with  regard  to  competitive  advantage  view  their  employees  as  a strategic 
resource.  These  organizations  effectively  align  their  human  resources  with  competitive 
strategy  and  market  approach,  and  implement  policies  and  practices  to  support  those 
efforts  (Nalbantian,  Guzzo,  Kicffer.  and  Doherty,  2004;  Pfcffer,  1995). 

Successful  organizations  share  common  characteristics  such  as  selective 
recruitment  practices;  incentive  compensation  for  acquiring  additional  skills  or 
knowledge;  a commitment  to  promote  from  within  when  possible;  and  an  ongoing 
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investment  in  training  and  capability  development  for  employees  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization.  When  compared  to  companies  that  utilized  a more  traditional  human 
resources  approach,  it  was  discovered  that  high-performing  companies  provided  90% 
more  training,  150%  more  job  rotation  and  had  1,300%  more  employees  working  in 
teams  (Pfeffcr.  1995). 

According  to  the  technical-rational  perspective  of  organization,  organizational 
structure  follows  strategy.  Educational  systems  including  community  colleges  approach 
structure  from  an  institutional  perspective.  College  structures  evolve  as  they  struggle  to 
prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  institution  and  its  goals  by  quickly  responding  to  the  ideas  and 
perceptions  generated  by  external  environment 

The  pursuit  of  legitimacy  can  lead  to  a decoupling  of  administrative  structures, 
such  as  those  that  occur  when  an  institution  adopts  a structure  that  reflects  conflicting 
values.  A common  example  of  this  within  the  K- 1 2 system  is  when  a school  district 
adopts  strict  discipline  policies  to  remove  disruptive  students  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provides  alternative  programs  for  students  who  cannot  conform  to  conventional  school 
sefrings  (Ogawa  and  Bossert,  1995).  Another  example  more  closely  related  to  the  context 
of  this  study  is  the  practice  of  recycling  presidents  as  described  in  Chapter  1 . According 
to  McPhail  (cited  in  Evelyn,  2001 X the  need  to  increase  diversity  among  employees  in 
"top”  community  college  positions  is  being  acknowledged.  However,  the  tendency  of 
colleges  to  continue  to  shuffle  currently  employed,  primarily  non-minority  presidents 
from  institution  to  institution  conflicts  with  that  value. 

Strategic  human  resources  management  is  future-focused.  Human  resources 
practitioners  and  hiring  managers  determine  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  that  are 


required  wilhin  their  workforce  i 
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and  meet  those  needs  using  appropriate  approaches  to 
staffing,  performance  appraisal,  compensation,  training,  and  development.  Operationally, 
a strategic  human  resources  plan  is  linked  to  attracting,  developing,  and  retaining 

organization  (Holbcchc,  2002). 

bridge  between  an  organization's  business  strategy  and  its  human  resources  by 
concentrating  on  the  integration  of  human  resources  with  the  business  and  its 
environment.  Such  integration  can  be  facilitated  by  good  personnel  policies  and  practices 
that  improve  productivity  and  performance  by  supporting  the  organization’s  commitment 

profitability  through  (a)  employees'  acquisition  and  development  of  skills  (through 
induction,  training,  selection,  and  appraisal  practices);  and  (b)  appropriate  job  design,  as 
assessed  by  the  levels  of  variety,  flexibility,  teamwork,  autonomy,  responsibility,  and 
problem  solving  required  (Holbcche,  2002). 

The  Leadership  Development  Institute  (LD1)  at  Daytona  Beach  Community 
College  (DBCC)  in  Florida  exemplifies  several  of  the  key  points  presented  in  this  section. 
The  LDI  is  a multi-tiered  approach  to  leadership  development  and  succession  planning 
which,  by  its  nature,  simultaneously  aligns  human  resources  with  institutional  strategy. 
DBCC  is  planning  ahead  to  ensure  that  its  faculty  and  staff  will  be  prepared  to  take  on  the 
leadership  responsibilities  that  are  currently  fulfilled  by  employees  who  are  planning  to 


t (Carroll,  2004). 


Leadc 


era  and  leadership  have  been  defined  in  numerous  ways.  Leaders  have  been 
described  by  their  behavior,  roles,  personality  type,  leadership  style,  and/or  the  tasks  they 
perform  (Boss,  1990).  Leaders  and  their  leadership  styles  range  from  the  autocrat  with  a 
“top-down"  style  in  a command-and-control  organization  to  those  who  use  a more 
organic  approach.  The  latter  situation  involves  one  or  more  leaders  at  various  levels  of  the 


perceptions  and  expectations  of  those  involved  as  well  as  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the 
situation  and  environment  (Bass,  1990;  Bolman  & Deal,  1994;  Ogawa  & Bossert,  1995). 

Early  theorists  sought  to  understand  leadership  by  studying  types  of  leaders  in 
terms  of  their  function  and  organizational  purpose.  They  did  not  explore  the  interaction 
between  leaders  and  situational  variables.  More  recently,  leadership  studies  have  included 
investigation  of  the  interaction  between  the  leader  and  the  organization,  structure,  culture, 
and  environment  in  which  he  carries  out  his  leadership  responsibilities  (Bass,  1990). 

In  some  organizations,  individuals  who  occupy  positions  of  authority  who 
successfully  accomplish  tasks  are  considered  to  be  leaders.  This  interpretation,  along  with 
other  commonly  held  perceptions  about  leadership,  is  more  closely  aligned  with  functions 
of  management.  Thus,  leadership  often  has  been  regarded  as  a management  behavior;  a 


I Deal,  1994;  Davis  & Lulhans,  1984). 


Another  perspective  is  that  leadership  is  a quality  of  organizations;  a systemic 
characteristic  that  is  not  limited  to  a few  people  in  executive-level  positions.  Leadership 
extends  beyond  the  actions  of  the  individual  and  influences  the  organization’s  systems, 
structure,  and  environment,  thus  becoming  the  focal  point  for  group  processes.  According 
to  this  interpretation,  leaders  and  leadership  cannot  be  isolated,  and  individuals  at  all 
levels  of  the  organization  must  demonstrate  leadership  in  order  for  the  organization  to 
effect  systemic  change  and  meet  awaiting  challenges  (Bass,  1990;  Bolman  & Deal,  1994; 
Ogawa  & Bosscrt,  1995;  Shults,  2001). 

Bass  (1990)  organized  theories  and  models  of  leadership  into  several  categories: 
personal  and  situational  theories;  interaction  and  social  learning  theories;  interactive 
processes;  perceptual  and  cognitive  theories;  and  hybrid  explanations  of  leadership. 
Leadership  models  and  theories  defined  by  the  hybrid  explanation  follow. 

Leadership  Hybrid 

A hybrid  model  of  leadership  incorporates  cognitive,  behavioral,  interactive,  and 
situational  components,  along  with  the  suggestion  that  all  of  these  components  must  be 
considered  to  fully  explain  leader-follower  relationships  and  resulting  outcomes.  This 
comprehensive  model  allows  for  a more  fluid  leadership  style  in  which  the  leader's 

leader  docs.  The  underlying  premise  is  that  this  process  leads  to  optimization  of 
resources.  According  to  the  model,  the  leader  assigns  tasks  to  individuals  who  will  do 
them  well,  mitigating  any  shortcomings  they  might  have  by  redistributing  assignments 
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and  making  other  arrangements  for  tasks  that  are  beyond  the  employee’s  talents  (Bass, 
1990). 

Transformational  leaders  encourage  followers  to  consider  their  own  development, 
increase  their  awareness  of  what  is  really  important,  and  put  the  needs  of  the  greater  good 
ahead  of  their  own.  Eventually  the  followers  adjust  their  fundamental  beliefs  and 
transform  into  leaders  themselves  (Bass,  1990;  Rouechc,  Baker,  & Rose,  1988).  The  next 

leaders,  whereas  their  predecessors  were  college  builders  and  master  plan  developers 
(Campbell,  2002;  Rouchc,  Baker,*  Rose,  1988). 

Astin  and  Astin  (200 1 ) describe  leadership  as  a change  process  and  identify  the 
leader  as  a change  agent  In  their  view,  everyone  is  a potential  leader  regardless  of  their 
position  in  the  organizational  hierarchy.  They  avoid  using  the  term  "leader-follower" 
when  describing  a leader's  relationships  with  others.  Transformative  leadership,  as  they 
have  described  it  is  based  on  values  and  centered  on  the  interactions  between  individuals 

the  effects  that  the  individual’s  qualities  have  on  the  group  draw  an  element  of  systems 
thinking  (Senge,  1990)  into  this  model. 

The  leadership  development  concept  provides  a basis  for  another  hybrid,  the 
capability  model,  which  combines  aspects  of  an  individual’s  capability  with  his  level  of 
commitment.  Capability  is  described  as  a function  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  can  be 
acquired  or  improved  through  education,  training,  or  experience.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
model,  the  concept  of  commitment  refers  to  the  desire  and  intent  to  perform  leadership 


» by  lapping  in 
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to  one’s  confidence  and  motivation.  When  referring  to  the  capability 
model,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  among  behavioral  skills,  knowledge,  and  personal 
traits.  Although  skills  and  knowledge  can  be  learned,  traits  are  fixed  parts  of  an 
individual’s  personality  structure  (Kakabadse  & Korac-Kakabadsc,  1997). 

Another  interpretation  of  the  developmental  perspective  suggests  that  leaders 
must  have  several  behavioral  capabilities  that  quite  likely  grow  out  of  their  interaction 
with  their  environment  and  meaningful  experiences  early  in  life,  during  their 
developmental  years  (Kakabadse  & Kornc-Kakabadse,  1997;  Kuhncrt  & Russell,  1990). 
The  first  of  these  capabilities  is  cognitive  ability  (Amey,  2004;  Sternberg  cited  in  Bailey, 
2003;  Korac-Kakabadse  & Korac,  1997).  Cognitive  ability,  or  cognitive  complexity,  is 
defined  as  the  leader's  abilities  to  (a)  adopt  an  appropriate  leadership  philosophy  and 
vision;  (b)  think  through  what  he  wants  to  accomplish;  (c)  possess  strong  self-confidence; 
and  (d)  perform  in  a non-contradictory  manner,  working  with  and  through  others  to 
accomplish  goals.  Also  required  are  self-efficacy,  which  is  described  as  the  ability  to 
change  the  organizational  structure  and  surmount  or  overcome  processes;  the  willingness 
to  assume  a leadership  role;  and  a pro-social  need  for  power  (Kakabadse  & Korac- 
Kakabadsc,  1997). 

Kuhnert  and  Russell  (1990)  sard  that  most  studies  of  leadership  development  and 
effectiveness  have  failed  to  integrate  leadership  theories  with  organizational  practices, 
processes,  and  outcomes,  thereby  limiting  the  perspective  and  practical  application  of 
research  findings.  In  their  view,  efforts  to  understand  the  relationship  between  personnel 
selection  and  leadership  theory  have  been  hindered  due  to  the  methods  that  have  been 
used  to  study  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  organizations.  To  combat 


i this  problem,  they 


proposed  using  an  integrative  approach  to  study  leadership  effectiveness.  Such  an 
approach  was  expected  to  improve  the  researchers’  ability  to  understand  the  interactions 
among  leader,  subordinate,  and  situational  characteristics;  and  their  combined  effects  on 

The  purpose  of  Kuhnert  and  Russell's  (1990)  research  was  to  create  a framework 
for  developing  a predictive  model  to  be  used  in  determining  leadership  effectiveness.  The 
ensuing  model  incorporates  the  use  of  biographical  data,  which  have  been  shown  to  have 
predictive  validity  in  personnel  selection.  Also  included  in  the  model  arc  determinants  of 

(values)  influence  the  leader's  perspective  of  his  personal  character,  situational  demands, 
and,  subsequently,  his  behavior  and  effectiveness.  The  underlying  basis  of  the  model  is 
that  the  biographical  data  will  include  early  life  experiences  that  have  become  meaningful 
to  the  individual,  to  the  extent  that  those  early  events  will  have  a considerable  effect  on 
how  the  individual  will  respond  to  filture  situational  demands.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
iiiiuimaiion  would  be  an  important  tool  when  used  to  select  and  develop  leaders  (Kuhnert 
& Russell,  1990).  Accepting  the  premise  that  early  experiences  have  such  a powerful 
impact  on  future  behavior,  one  implication  of  this  model  is  that  there  are  some  aspects  of 
behavior  that  cannot  be  acquired  or  changed  through  a leadership  development  program. 
Leadership  and  Gender 

As  reported  by  Ross  and  Green  (2000),  a study  conducted  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (ACE)  showed  that  in  1986, 8%  of  the  presidents  of  community 
colleges  were  women  and,  by  1998,  women  held  22%  of  community  college  presidencies. 
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Although  this  appears  to  be  a positive  trend  for  women,  other  reports  are  less 
encouraging. 

Many  women  reach  a senior  position  in  a community  college  at  a younger  age 
than  their  male  counterparts.  However,  the  size  of  the  age  gap,  and  the  corresponding 

institution.  Ultimately,  the  age  gap  is  greatly  diminished  and,  in  fact,  might  be  reversed 
by  the  time  women  receive  their  first  appointment  to  the  presidency  (Amey,  et  al„  2002). 
Women’s  levels  of  leadership  skill  development  in  preparation  for  the  presidency  could 
be  one  of  many  possible  explanations  for  this. 

In  2003,  Kachik  produced  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  work  behavior 
characteristics  of294  community  college  administrators  (141  females  and  153  males)  and 
2%  corporate  managers  (142  females  and  154  males.)  Data  were  collected  through  use  of 
the  Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire  (OPQ),  which  is  the  same  instrument  used  in 
this  study.  Although  Kachik's  research  findings  showed  that  there  were  some  differences 
in  personality  attributes  based  on  gender,  the  managerial  environment  or  the  interaction 

alone. 

The  relationship  between  gender  and  the  development  of  leadership  skills  will  be 
examined  in  this  study. 

Leadership  Development 

Byham,  Smith,  and  Pease  (2002)  contend  that  through  executive  coaching, 
professional  development,  and  personal  effort,  leaders  can  learn  new  skills,  change  their 


of  their  weaknc 


behaviors,  and  subsequently  take  on  broader  leaders 
based  on  the  identification  and  subsequent  improver 
attributes  that  arc  associated  with  leadership  qualitir 

The  idea  that  individuals  can  overcome  all  o 
training  and  development  has  been  rejected  by  Buckingham  and  Coflman  ( 1999)  who 
have  suggested  that,  in  the  absence  of  talent,  attempts  to  develop  and  improve  weaknesses 
will  be  met  with  little,  if  any,  success.  They  point  out  that  while  training  can  improve 
skills  and  knowledge,  without  talent  the  trainee  will  be  limited  in  his  ability  to  transfer  his 

and  effective  leadership  development  occurs  when  (a)  leaders  are  selected  for  their  roles 
based  on  their  talents;  (b)  the  focus  of  leadership  development  is  directed  toward 
improving  leaders’  strengths  and  overall  performance;  and  (c)  there  is  little  or  no  attempt 
to  improve  weaknesses  in  leaders'  attributes  and  competencies.  McCall  (1998)  also 
stresses  the  importance  of  placing  high  potential  talent  (people)  in  situations  where  they 

careers.  The  operant  behaviors  associated  with  the  hybrid  model  described  by  Bass  (1 990) 
are  consistent  with  these  approaches. 

Bain  and  Mnbcy(1999)  share  this  view  from  a practical  standpoint,  but  also  allow 
that  it  is  possible  for  someone's  personality  traits  to  change,  albeit  the  process  is  very 
slow.  This  perspective  is  shared  by  others  who  agree  that  training  and  development 
efforts  will  be  unsuccessful  if  the  wrong  people  were  hired  in  the  first  place.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  implication  for  those  who  want  to  hire  and/or  develop  leaders  is  that,  first,  they 
must  identify  the  attributes  and  skills  that  arc  relevant  to  the  position  they  are  trying  to 


talents  are  an  appropriate  match  for  the  task  or  job. 

Programs  for  Community  College  Employees 

The  need  for  community  college  leaders  and  the  projected  shortage  of  those  who 
are  qualified  and  capable  of  assuming  those  roles  is  well-documented  (Amey, 
VanDcrLinden,  & Brown,  2002;  Campbell,  2002;  Evelyn,  2001;  Little,  2002;  Manzo, 
2003;  Shults,  2001;  Vaughan  & Weisman,  2003;  Wallin,  2002;Wat!s  & Hammons, 

2002).  In  addition  to  the  need  for  community  college  presidents  and  senior 
administrators,  there  is  a growing  consensus  that  leaders  and  leadership  are  needed  at  all 
levels  of  the  organization  (Astin  & Astin.  2001 ; Bass,  1990;  Bolman  & Deal,  1994; 
Ogawa  & Bossert,  1995;  Shults,  2001). 

Hiring  enough  of  the  right  people  to  meet  those  demands  is  a daunting  challenge 
for  most  institutions.  Consequently,  many  colleges  are  looking  for  potential  leaders 
within  their  own  organization  with  the  intention  of  transforming  potential  into  reality. 
According  to  Amey  ct  al.  (2002),  “(The]  internal  labor  market  provides  the  dominant 
model  of  leader  succession  [in  community  colleges)."  p.  587. 

A 1 995  study  conducted  by  Neville  Bain  revealed  that  managers  spend  only  8%  of 
their  time  developing  people  in  their  organization,  and  less  than  4%  of  their  time  on  their 
own  professional  development  (Bain  & Mabey,  1999).  With  statistics  like  these,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  that,  without  purposefiil  intervention,  an  adequate  number  of 
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opmcnl  programs  vary  in  terms  of,  among  other  things,  their 
structure,  the  populations  they  serve,  methods  of  delivery,  student  experiences,  and 
effectiveness.  The  three  most  prevalent  types  of  community  college  leadership 
development  programs  are  university  graduate  programs;  in-house  programs;  and  special 
institutes,  academies,  and  workshops  (Campbell,  2002;  Watts  & Hammons,  2002).  All 
options  have  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  one  “best" 
program  design  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  institutions.  However,  a review  of  the 
literature  suggests  that  many  well-received  leadership  development  programs  have 
several  common  elements.  Elements  include;  (a)  a preliminary  assessment  of  the  aspiring 
leader  to  determine  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  qualities  he  must  learn  or 
develop;  (b)  preservice  preparation  before  the  leader  assumes  his  new  role;  (c)  ongoing, 
in-service  professional  development;  (d)  graduate  study  specific  to  community  college 
leadership  that  is  delivered  in  ways  that  encourage  interaction,  problem  solving,  and 
critical  thinking;  and  (e)  real  on-the-job  experience,  such  as  an  internship  or  working  with 
a mentor  (Campbell,  2002;  Manzo,  2003;  Scagrcn,  Wheeler,  Creswcll,  Miller,  & 
VanHom-Grassmeyer,  1904;  Shults,  2001;  Vaughan  & Weisman,  2003;  Watts  & 
Hammons,  2002). 

In  addition  to  preparing  community  college  administrators,  faculty,  and  staff  to 
assume  leadership  positions,  Boone  (1997)  suggested, "...  the  knowledge  and  expertise 
acquired  on  completion  of  the  terminal  degree  or  other  credential  will  become  dated  and 
obsolete  within  5-10  years  on  [sic]  completion  of  degree  and  credcntialing  programs."  (p. 
10).  This  reality  check  makes  a good  case  for  an  ongoing  professional  development 
program  as  indicated  above. 


I (2003),  I 


leadership  development  programs  to  prepare  individuals  for  the  presidency  and  leadership 
development  programs  to  prepare  individuals  for  other  community  college  leadership 
positions.  In  their  view,  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required  for  the  presidency  are 
unique  to  that  role,  as  are  the  recommended  methods  for  training  and  development  This 
docs  not  mean  that  individuals  who  receive  “regular”  community  college  leadership 
training  are  not  suited  for  the  presidency.  It  simply  implies  that  leadership  development 
programs  should  support  specific  objectives. 

The  next  section  describes  desired  leadership  qualities  and  personality 
characteristics  in  general.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  qualities  and  characteristics 
unique  to  the  community  college  presidency  or  any  other  specific  role  or  position  are  not 
addressed. 

Although  executives  honestly  believe  that  people  are  an  organization's  greatest 
asset,  they  often  do  not  know  how  to  translate  that  belief  into  policies  and  practices,  much 
less  evaluate  its  effectiveness.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  organizational  success  is  usually 
assessed  using  quantitative,  financial  methods.  The  identification  of  employee  and 
orgamzauonal  competencies  provides  a new  framework  for  measuring  and  correlating 
employee  performance  with  organizational  success  (Holbeche,  2002).  Community 
colleges  in  the2l“  century  are  challenged  to  identify  the  types  of  persons  and  the 
attributes  and  competencies  needed  to  provide  necessary  leadership  for  their  institutions 


(Brown,  Martinez,  & Daniel,  2002). 
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According  lo  the  personality  perspective,  a leader  can  be  defined  by  his 
personality  characteristics  and,  presumably,  defining  leads  to  understanding.  Therefore, 

characteristics  that  make  up  his  personality  (Kakabadse  & Korac-Kakabadsc,  1997). 
Attributes  are  "personal  characteristics  which  underpin  the  behavioral  competencies" 
(Bain  & Mabey,  1999,  p.  22).  Persuasiveness,  forward  thinking,  optimism,  and 
competitiveness  are  examples  of  characteristics  or  attributes.  Information  about  a 
person's  attributes  is  used  to  identify  and  diagnose  components  of  his  personal  or  work 
behaviors. 

There  are  opposing  views  regarding  the  optimum  complexity  of  attribute  models. 
One  perspective  is  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  complex  and  that  personality  can  be 
summarized  by  five  or  fewer  dimensions.  Bain  and  Mabey  (1999)  support  use  of  a more 
comprehensive  model  in  which  specific  attributes  are  identified  and  then  arc  used  to 
understand  and  predict  work  behavior.  Although  they  prefer  detailed  models,  they 
acknowledge  that  most  managers  do  not  have  the  training  or  specialized  knowledge 
needed  to  understand  them  fully.  Alternatively,  they  suggest  that  competency  models  are 
easier  than  specific  attributes  or  traits  for  managers  to  understand  and  are  useful  when 

between  attributes  and  competencies  is  the  level  of  detail  involved  in  using  thorn.  The 
example  in  Table  2-1  illustrates  how  competencies  differ  from  attributes. 
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Table  2-1 

Comparison  of  Competencies  and  Attributes 

Component: Behavior: 


Attribute  Understanding  difficult  questions 

Emotional  control 
A planning  mentality 

Confidence  in  delivery 


Source:  Bain  & Mabey,  1999,  p.22 

Throughout  the  literature,  there  arc  numerous  interpretations  of  what  it  takes  to  be 
a leader.  Bolman  and  Deal  (1994)  identified  the  leadership  qualities  shown  in  Table  2-2. 
Similar  leadership  competencies,  traits,  and  qualities  have  been  identified  by  Nanus 
(1992),  Bennis  (1989),  Petcis(l987),  Herscy  and  Blanchatd  (1993)  and  others. 

Table  2-2 

Qualities  of  a Leader 

• Understanding  of  organization's  culture  and  the  ability  to  identify  cultural 
themes,  values,  and  dreams  that  people  can  rally  around 

• Vision  and  the  ability  to  communicate  it 

• Risk  taking  and  a willingness  to  learn  from  failure  as  well  as  from  success 

• Self-knowledge 

• Courage 

• Integrity 

• Embrace  and  exhibit  spiritual,  moral,  and  expressive  qualities 

• Inspire  people  to  action 

• Defenders  of  values 

• Creators  of  inspiring,  motivating  cultures 

Source:  Bolman  and  Deal  (1994),  p.  77-96. 
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of  leadership  behaviors.  The  categories  and  major  functions  of  Yukl's  leadership 
behaviors  are  listed  here: 


cs  and  objective 


i of  leadership  behaviors  includes  bchavio 
and  more  accurately  described  as  manager 
I others,  Bartnun  (2002)  made  this  statemr 


theorists  argue 
us.  Citing  the 
ent:  “Much  of  the  confusion  in 
ailure  to  differentiate  on  the 
rther  between  individual  and 


one  hand  between  leadership  and  managemer 

contingent  factors."  (p.  11) 

Buckingham  and  Coffinan  (1999)  have  defined  talent  as  "A  recurring  pane 
thought,  feeling,  or  behavior  that  can  be  productively  applied"  (p.  71).  They  cited 


study  conducted  by  the  Gallup  organization  in  which  thousands  of  “great" 


Striving  Talents 

Achiever,  Kinesthetic,  Stamina,  Competition,  Desire,  Competence,  Belief, 
Mission,  Service,  Ethics,  Vision. 

Thinking  Talents 

Focus,  Discipline,  Ammgcr,  Work  Orientation,  Gestalt,  Responsibility, 
Concept,  Performance  Orientation,  Strategic  Thinking,  Business  Thinking, 
Problem  Solving,  Formulation,  Numerical,  Creativity. 

Relating  Talents 

Woo,  Empathy,  Relator.  Multirelator,  Interpersonal,  Individualized 

Perception,  Developer,  Stimulator,  Team,  Positivity,  Persuasion, 
Command,  Activator,  Courage,  (p.  251) 

Core  Leader  Attributes 

Bain  and  Mabcy  (1999)  identified  several  attributes  that  they  regard  as  essential 
traits  consistent  with  the  Transformational  model  of  leadership.  The  attributes  included  in 
their  model  are  Behavioral,  Caring,  Democratic,  Social  Confidence,  Worrying  (low 
score),  Tough  Minded,  Achieving,  Controlling,  and  Vigorous.  These  attributes  can  be 
measured  using  the  Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire  (OPQ)  instrument  that  was 
used  in  this  study. 

The  21"  Century  Educational  Leader 

The  21“  Century  Educational  Leadership  Profiles  Project  began  in  1995  at  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  A profile  of  a president  in  a 
public  community  college  was  developed  through  the  project,  identifying  characteristics 

assessment  provided  through  use  of  the  OPQ,  Campbell  and  Leveity  (1997)  developed  an 
Attribute-Based  Person-Job  Match  Report  Nineteen  attributes  that  were  thought  to 
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describe  a 21”  cenluiy  community  college  leaders  were  included  in  the  original  Job 
Match  Report.  Recently,  the  report  was  updated  to  remain  consistent  with  a new  version 
of  the  OPQ  and  it  now  includes  24  attributes.  The  attributes  included  in  the  Job  Match 
Report,  categorized  as  essential,  important,  or  relatively  important,  are  listed  in  Table  2-3. 


2 1 ” Century  Leader  Job  Match  Attributes 


Essential 

Important 

Relatively  Important 

Data  Rational 

Variety  Seeking 

Controlling 

Adaptable 

Forward  Thinking 

Outspoken 

Detail  Conscious 

Relaxed 

Independent  Minded 

Affiliativc 

Innovative 

Trusting 

Achieving 

Emotionally  Controlled 

The  21“  Century  Leader  Profile  can  be  used  in  the  selection  and  development  of 
current  and  aspiring  community  college  presidents  (Campbell  & Kachik,  2002). 

Summary 

Community  college  leaders  and  other  human  resources  are  key  to  ensuring  an 
institution's  competitive  advantage  and  success  in  a rapidly  changing  environment. 
Successful  colleges  share  common  characteristics  including  selective  recruitment 
practices  and  an  ongoing  investment  in  training  and  capability  development  for 
employees  at  all  levels  of  the  organization.  Some  of  the  theories  and  models  that  provide 
a foundation  for  these  practices  were  described  in  this  chapter.  Chapter  2 also  included 
information  about  leadership  development  programs  and  leadership  characteristics  and 
behaviors. 

Chapter  3 follows  with  a discussion  of  the  research  methodology  used  in  this 


CHAPTER  3 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  stated  in  this  chapter.  Research  questions,  study 
population,  instrumentation,  research  design,  and  data  collection  arc  also  described. 
Chapter  3 concludes  with  explanations  of  the  methods  used  for  data  analysis. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  theoretical  framework  of  leadership 
development  by  examining  two  constructs  that  depict  different  strategies  for  growing 
leadership  talent  The  first  construct  asserts  that  through  executive  coaching,  professional 
development  and  personal  effort  leaders  can  learn  new  skills,  change  their  behaviors, 
and  subsequently  take  on  broader  leadership  responsibilities.  The  focus  of  this  approach 
is  on  the  identification  and  subsequent  improvement  of  the  individual  personality 
attributes  that  arc  associated  with  leadership  qualities  (Byham,  Smith,  & Pease,  2002). 

The  second  construct  suggests  that  in  the  absence  of  talent  attempts  to  develop 
and  improve  weaknesses  will  meet  with  little,  if  any,  success.  Skills  and  knowledge  can 
be  improved  through  training;  however,  without  talent  the  trainee  will  be  limited  in  his 
ability  to  transfer  the  newly  acquired  skills  from  one  situation  to  another.  Here,  the 
implications  for  leadership  development  are  that:  (a)  leaders  should  be  selected  for  their 
roles  based  on  their  talents;  (b)  the  focus  of  leadership  development  should  be  directed 
toward  improving  leaders'  strengths  and  overall 
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performance;  and  (c)  allcmpls  to  improve  weaknesses  in  individual  attributes  and 
competencies  are  not  effective  because,  in  the  end,  overall  leadership  performance  will  be 
less  than  desired  (Buckingham  & Coffman,  1999). 

The  effect  of  participation  in  a community  college  leaderehip  development 
program  on  the  leadership  behaviors  of  community  college  administrators  at  a Florida 
community  college  was  explored  during  this  study.  Research  questions  were  designed  to 
investigate  the  effects  of  program  participation  on  the  subjects'  personality  attributes  and 
leadership  style.  The  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

4.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  personality  attributes  of  community  college 
administrators  after  12  months  of  program  participation  and  arc  there  differences  by 
gender? 

5.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  leadership  styles  of  community  college 
administrators  after  12  months  of  program  participation  and  are  there  differences  by 
gender? 

6.  What  effect  did  the  participants'  commitment  to  the  program  and  their 
overall  effort  have  on  their  leadership  development  and  are  there  differences  by  gender? 

college  in  Florida. 

The  Setting 

When  the  leadership  development  program  began  in  the  fall  of  2002,  the 
community  college  involved  in  this  study  operated  on  three  campuses  and  eleven  other 
sites  throughout  its  one-county  service  area.  The  college  offered  a wide  range  of  credit 
and  non-credit  programs,  many  of  them  leading  to  an  associates  degree  or  vocational 


certificate.  The  college  did  not  have  an  adult  high  school  and  did  not  offer  adult  education 
(Florida  Community  College  System.  2004). 

During  the  2002-2003  academic  year,  the  college's  annual  unduplicated  student 
headcount  enrollment  was  54,565  with  1 1.159  funded  FTE.  Total  instructional  costs 
accounted  for  71.51%  of  the  college's  budget,  an  amount  well  above  the  state  average  for 
community  colleges  of  64.92%  that  year  (Florida  Community  College  System,  2004). 

In  2002-2003,  there  were  29 1 full-time  instructional  personnel  employed  at  the 
college,  including  71  who  held  doctoral  degrees.  The  college's  total  personnel 
expenditures  for  all  positions  were  559,550.341.  which  was  74.8%  of  the  college's  budget 
for  the  2002-2003  fiscal  year  (Florida  Community  College  System  2002-2003  Cost 
Analysis  Report). 

During  the  2001-2002  fiscal  year,  college  administrators  were  concerned  about 
the  projected  wave  of  retirements  that  was  expected  to  impact  the  college's  workforce 
over  the  next  several  years.  They  decided  to  implement  a leadership  development 
program  to  prepare  current  college  employees  to  fill  anticipated  vacant  positions 

The  Program 

A variety  of  learning  experiences  were  blended  into  the  leadership  development 
program.  At  the  core  was  formal,  graduate  level  instruction  delivered  on  site  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  Florida.  Over  a two-year  period,  program  participants 
completed  1 8 credit  hours  of  graduate-level  course  work  leading  to  a Certificate  in 
Community  College  Executive  Leadership.  An  example  of  the  curriculum  follows: 


Table  3-1 


conferences,  and  a group  capstone  project  were  part  of  the  graduate  program 
requirements.  In  addition,  participants  attended  leadership  development  seminars  led  by 


All  participants  applied  for  acceptance  into  the  program.  Applicants  were 
evaluated  on  several  criteria  during  a competitive  selection  process:  (a)  a bachelor's 
degree  was  required  and  preference  was  given  to  those  holding  a master's  degree;  (b)  the 
applicant's  skills  and  current/previous  outstanding  teaching  and/or  service  to  the  college 

provost/vice  president  were  required;  and,  (d)  the  applicant's  suitability  to  fill  an 
anticipated  vacancy  was  considered.  Applications  were  reviewed  by  a committee  that 
included  the  President,  Senior  Vice  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Provosts.  The 
committee  recommended  program  candidates  to  the  President  who  made  the  linal 
selection  decision.  The  college  paid  100%  of  participants'  tuition  and  fees,  and 
participants  paid  for  their  own  textbooks  and  materials.  If  a participant  did  not  complete 
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the  program,  he  was  required  to  reimburse  the  college  for  tuition  and  fees  (personal 
communication,  March  2004). 

included  6 males  and  1 1 females.  Six  of  those  employees  were  employed  as  Program 
Directors.  The  group  also  included  three  Coordinators,  one  Counselor,  two  Directors,  one 
Operations  Manager,  three  Faculty,  and  one  Associate  Provost.  Two  of  the  Coordinators, 
one  Director,  and  one  Program  Director  (3  females  and  I male)  were  not  included  in  the 
study  because  the  dala  sets  for  these  participants  were  incomplete. 

In  accordance  with  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  Office  of  Human  Research 
Protection  and  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB),  the  informed 
consent  process  was  followed  and  IRB  approval  of  this  study  was  secured.  Copies  of 
relevant  documents  and  approvals  are  included  in  Appendix  A. 

Two  data  collection  instruments  were  used  in  this  study.  The  first 
instrument  used  was  the  Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire  (OPQ).  The  OPQ  was 
developed  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  Savillc  and  Holdsworth,  Ltd.  (SHL)  in  1984,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  United  States  in  1989  (SHL.200I). 

The  OPQ32  Version  n was  used  to  gather  information  for  assessment  against  a 
32-dimcnsion  trait-based  personality  model.  Unlike  many  personality  assessments,  the 
OPQ  was  specifically  designed  for  use  in  the  workplace.  It  contains  230  occupationally 

domains:  Relationships  with  People  (10  concepts),  Thinking  Styles  (12  concepts),  and 
Feelings  and  Emotions  (10  concepts.)  The  OPQ  also  uses  an  additional  scale.  Social 


Desirability,  to  assess  the  consistency  ofa  subject's  responses  (SHL,  2001).  OPQ  resu 
used  in  this  study  were  reported  as  sten  scores,  which  were  calculated  by  norming  raw 
scores  using  standard  tens  (SHL,  1996).  A copy  of  an  OPQ  sample  report  is  located  in 
Appendix  B. 

OPQ  data  can  be  grouped  in  various  combinations  to  assess  preferred  Icadershi 
style,  preferred  team  type,  and  work  behaviors  that  are  matched  to  the  profiles  of 
employees  in  different  jobs.  The  OPQ  relies  on  styles  identified  by  Bass  (1990)  to 
describe  preferred  leadership  style:  directive,  consultative,  delegativc,  participative,  an 
negotiative.  An  individual's  preferred  team  type  is  determined  by  grouping  related 
characteristics  and  describing  them  in  congruence  with  the  eight  team  roles  that  first  w 
identified  by  Meredith  Belbin  in  1981.  Belbin  defined  the  roles  as  completer-finisher, 
chairman,  company  worker,  monitor-evaluator,  plant,  resource  investigator,  shaper,  am 
team  worker.  In  1993,  Belbin  changed  the  titles  of  two  roles;  chairman  was  changed  to 
coordinator,  and  company  worker  became  implcmenter  (Fisher,  Hunter,  and  Macrossor 
2001). 

Use  of  the  OPQ  instrument  enables  an  employer  to  gain  information  about  a 
current  or  potential  employee’s  specific  attributes  and  work  behaviors,  leadership  style, 
and  team  type.  Employers  use  this  valuable  information  for  employee  selection  and 
employee  development  purposes.  A more  specific  job  match  is  possible  when  OPQ  data 
arc  combined  with  the  SHL  Work  Profiling  System.  The  resulting  information  enables 


specific  job  profile  (SHL,  2001). 
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Since  its  inception,  the  OPQ  has  been  evaluated  for  its  validity  and  reliability  in 
numerous  studies.  Results  point  to  the  viability  of  using  the  OPQ  in  personnel  selection 
and  development  (Bain  & Mabcy,  1999;  Kachik,  2003;  Savillc,  Sik,  Nyfield,  Hackston,  & 
Maclver,  1996;  Saville  & Wilson,  1991;  Sloan,  2002). 

The  criterion  and  construct  validity  of  the  OPQ  have  been  examined  in  several 
studies.  One  study  compared  results  of  the  OPQ  with  the  performance  evaluation  ratings 
of 269  senior  managers  revealing  that  personality  attributes  as  measured  by  the  OPQ  were 
consistent  with  job  performance.  Results  of  construct  validity  studies  which  correlated  the 
OPQ  with  other  instruments  such  as  the  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Qucstionnauirc 
(N=230)  and  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (N=82),  showed  that  the  OPQ  measures 
what  it  intends  to  measure  (SHL,  2000). 

Reliability  studies  using  Cronbach’s  Coefficient  Alpha  showed  that  the  internal 
consistency  reliability  of  the  OPQ  ranged  from  .67  to  .88,  median  score  .81.  The 
test-retest  correlation  coefficient  of  OPQ  scales  ranged  from  .64  to  .9 1 with  a test-rctest 
interval  of  one  month  (SHL,  2000). 

questionnaire.  Questions  about  a subject's  level  of  commitment  and  improvement  efforts 
were  developed  to  further  investigate  the  cffocts  that  learning  plan  activities  might  have 
had  on  the  subject’s  leadership  development.  The  questions  were  juried,  in  advance,  by  a 
panel  of  experts.  A copy  of  the  follow-up  questionnaire  and  information  about  the  expert 
panel  is  located  in  Appendix  B. 


Design  and  Da 


According  to  Parry  (1998),  most  leadership  studies  have  been  conducted  using 
quantitative  research  methods.  Parry  stated  that  leadership  is  a social  influence  process 
and,  as  such,  it  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of  qualitative  research  methods.  He  also  advised 
that  using  a combination  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods  is  the  ideal  way  to  study 
leadership.  That  approach  provided  the  framework  for  the  design  of  this  study  and 
subsequent  data  collection  and  analysis. 

The  research  was  focused  on  the  learning  gains  and  changes  in  leadership 

development  program,  which  was  comprised  of  instructor-led  coursework  and  self-guided 
learning  plans.  An  ex  post-facto  design  was  used  to  establish  the  relationship  between  the 
variables  and  to  determine  if  there  was  significant  change  in  participants'  leadership 

Dr.  Dale  F.  Campbell,  a qualified  SHL  Test  User,  administered  the  OPQ  to  all 
subjects  when  they  began  the  leadership  development  program  in  2002,  OPQ  scores 

The  subjects  used  their  specific  information  to  prepare  an  Individual  Learning  Plan  (ILP). 
To  create  their  action  plans,  subjects  consulted  with  an  OPQ  qualified  administrator  and 
selected  one  to  three  of  their  own  attributes  where  they  thought  improvement  was  needed, 
and  constructed  objectives  and  strategies  for  professional  development  accordingly. 

During  the  next  12  months,  subjects  followed  their  action  plans  while  simultaneously 
completing  their  coursework  and  other  program  requirements.  Upon  conclusion  of  the 
12-month  period,  subjects  completed  a written  assessment  of  how  well  they  achieved 
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their  learning  plan  objectives.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Campbell  administered  the  OPQ  for  a 

This  study  included  an  ex  post-facto  analysis  of  (a)  the  pretest  and  posttest  OPQ 
data  that  were  collected  at  the  two  intervals  previously  described,  and  (b)  the  subjects' 

the  subject's  involvement  in  program  and  learning  plan  activities.  Questions  were  juried, 
in  advance,  by  a panel  of  experts.  Information  gained  through  the  questionnaire  was  used 
to  explain  the  results  of  the  study. 

Limitations 

According  to  Shavelson  (1996),  internal  validity  "is  the  extent  to  which  the 
outcomes  of  the  study  result  from  the  variables  that  were  actually  manipulated,  measured, 
or  selected  in  the  study  rather  than  from  other  variables  not  systematically  treated"  (p.20). 

A particular  threat  to  the  internal  validity  of  this  study  was  the  inherent  inability  to 
manipulate  tne  independent  variables  because  the  population  was  predetermined.  Due  to 
the  ex  post-facto  nature  of  the  research,  most  of  the  data  that  were  analyzed  in  this  study 
were  collected  prior  to  the  researcher's  involvement. 

The  questionnaire  that  was  used  during  the  semi-structured  interview  phase  of  the 
study  was  reviewed  in  advance  by  an  expert  panel.  This  helped  to  reduce  data  collector 

during  the  two  administrations  of  the  OPQ.  In  addition,  the  potential  loss  of  subjects  due 


An  ex  post  facto  analysis  of  pretest  and  posttest  data  collected  from  a single  group 
was  used  in  the  study.  Leadership  behavior,  described  and  measured  in  the  context  of 
personality  attributes,  was  the  quantitative  dependent  variable.  Level  of  commitment  to 
the  learning  objectives  and  leadership  development  program,  which  included  instructor- 
led  and  self-guided  components,  was  on  independent  variable.  Intervening  variables  in  the 
study  were  the  subjects’  participation  in  learning  activities,  changes  in  their  work 
environment,  the  amount  of  effort  they  put  forth  to  achieve  learning  objectives,  and  their 
other  opportunities  for  leadership  development,  e.g.  a change  in  job,  that  might  have 

A descriptive  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  pretest  and  posttest  attribute  scores 
for  the  all  of  the  subjects  in  the  population  who  completed  the  pretest  posttest,  and  final 
learning  plan  assessment.  Comparisons  of  mean  scores  in  various  combinations  were 
used  to  identify  changes  between  the  pretest  and  posttest  OPQ  scores.  The  Pearson 
Product-Moment  statistic  was  used  to  analyze  (a)  the  relationships  among  the  pretest  and 
posttest  domain  scores,  and  (b)  the  relationships  between  the  subjects’  self-reported  levels 
of  commitment  and  the  differences  between  their  pretest  and  posttest  scores.  Levcne's 
Test  of  Equality  of  Variances  was  used  to  determine  if  gender  had  an  effect  on  any  of  the 
learning  gains.  The  study  design  and  the  use  of  descriptive  statistics  precluded  any 
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Data  collected  during  the  follow-up  interviews  were  used  to  explain  analyses 
relevant  to  a subgroup  of  seven  subjects  and  to  inform  the  development  of  the 


This  chapter  has  provided  an  explanation  of  the  research  methodology  of  the 
study,  including  the  purpose  of  the  study,  population,  instrumentation,  research  design 
and  data  collection  methods,  as  well  as  the  methods  used  for  data  analysis.  Data  analysis 
results  are  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  4 
DATA  ANALYSIS 


Results  of  the  data  analysis  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  Major  sections  of  the 
chapter  provide:  (a)  explanations  of  the  data  analysis  process  and  assumptions;  (b)  an 
overview  of  the  pretest  and  posttest  attribute  data  for  all  subjects;  (c)  a presentation  of 
data  grouped  by  work  behavior  domains,  leadership  profiles,  and  targeted  attributes;  (d)  a 
description  of  the  relationship  between  the  subjects’  learning  gains  and  their  level  of 
commitment;  and  (e)  a discussion  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  pertaining  to  a 
subgroup  of  seven  subjects.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a brief  summary. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  two  constructs  depicting  different 
strategies  for  developing  leadership  talent.  The  first  construct  asserts  that  through 
executive  coaching,  professional  development,  and  personal  effort,  leaders  can  leant  new 

responsibilities.  Implicit  in  this  approach  is  the  identification  and  improvement  of 
individual  personality  attributes.  The  second  construct  suggests  that  development  efforts 
should  be  focused  on  the  individual's  talents  and  improving  their  strengths,  and  that 
attempts  to  develop  and  improve  weaknesses  will  be  unsuccessful. 
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This  study  explored  the  effect  of  participation  in  a community  college  leadership 
development  program  on  the  leadership  behaviors  of  community  college  administrators  at 
a Florida  community  college.  The  study  addressed  these  questions: 

1 . Is  there  a difference  in  the  peisonality  attributes  of  community  college 
administrators  aflcr  12  months  of  program  participation  and  arc  there  differences  by 
gender? 

2.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  leadership  styles  of  community  college 
administrators  after  12  months  of  program  participation  and  are  there  differences  by 
gender? 

3.  What  effect  did  the  participants’  commitment  to  the  program  and  their 
overall  effort  have  on  their  leadership  development  and  are  there  differences  by  gender? 

Data  Analysis  Process 

The  data  from  the  subjects'  OPQ  pretests  (2002),  OPQ  posttests  (2003),  and 
analysis  was  completed  in  several  steps. 

statistics  explained  in  this  chapter.  First,  the  subjects’  pretest  and  posttest  slcn  scores  for 
each  attribute  were  organized  in  a data  matrix.  Frequency  distributions  were  created  and 
descriptive  statistics  were  calculated  for  all  attributes.  Pretest  and  posttest  mean  scores  for 
all  attributes  were  analyzed  separately  for  males  and  females  to  determine  if  there  were 
differences  in  the  amount  of  change  that  occurred. 

During  the  next  stage,  attribute  data  were  grouped  in  various  combinations  and 
analyzed  to  determine  if  there  were  learning  gains  associated  with  domains  of  work 
behavior,  leadership  profiles,  or  the  attributes  that  were  targeted  for  improvement.  The 
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Lcvcnc  Test  for  Equality  of  Variances  was  used  to  analyze  effects  of  differences  in 
gender. 

The  nest  part  of  the  analysis  was  designed  to  determine  the  relationship,  if  any, 
between  the  subjects'  teaming  gains  on  the  targeted  attributes  and  the  subjects'  levels  of 
commitment  to  the  program,  as  self-reported  in  their  final  learning  assessments.  Pearson 
Product-Moment  Correlations  were  calculated  to  determine  the  strength  and  significance 
of  the  relationships  between  the  pretest  and  posttest  domain  scores.  The  last  phase  of  the 
data  analysis  process  focused  on  the  learning  gains  of  a subgroup  of  seven  subjects. 
Methods  used  in  this  portion  of  the  study  included  an  analysis  of  qualitative  data 
collected  during  the  follow-up  interviews  as  well  as  some  of  the  same  quantitative 
analyses  that  were  done  for  the  entire  group 
Assumptions 

A change  in  score  that  was  described  as  an  “increase/decrease  in  score,”  or  a 
“positive/negative  change”  did  not  mean  that  the  change  was  “good"  or  “bad." 
Attribute  scores  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  there  were  changes,  also  referred  to  as 
learning  gains,  in  the  subjects'  leadership  behaviors  from  one  observation  to  the  next.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  did  not  matter  if  the  change  was  “positive"  or  “negative." 
Therefore,  references  to  increases  or  decreases  in  scores  were  intended  to  show  the 

assumed  that  a positive  change  or  an  increase  in  score  was  “good,"  or  that  a negative 
change  or  decrease  in  score  was  “bad",  or  vice  versa 
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Categories  used  to  group  scores  were  meaningful  and  accurate.  For  the 

purposes  of  this  study,  the  scores  were  categorized  as  follows:  scores  one  ( I ) and  two  (2) 

were  "average";  seven  (7)  and  eight  (8)  were  “average-high";  and  nine  (9)  and  ten  (10) 
were  "high."  Such  categorization  enabled  the  researcher  to  group  scores  into  frequency 
class  intervals,  and  identify  scores  that  were  extremely  high  or  extremely  low. 

Scores  categorized  as  low  (1-2)  or  high  (9-10)  were  considered  extreme.. 
Extreme  scores  represented  behaviors  that  were  not  associated  with  a preferred  leadership 

Presentation  of  Data  for  All  Subjects 

Every  subject  received  reports  of  their  2002  and  2003  OPQ  attribute  scores.  Each 
report  listed  the  subject's  sten  scores  (on  a 10-point  scale)  for  all  attributes.  An  example 
of  the  one-page  report  is  located  in  Appendix  B. 

discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs.  The  pretest  and  posttest  mean  scores  for  all 
attributes  arc  presented  in  Table  C-l,  located  in  Appendix  C. 

than  females  with  an  overall  change  in  mean  score  of  27.60  compared  to  1 9.73  for 

moved  from  the  average  category  to  the  average-high  category  (from  mean  score  5.60  to 
mean  score  7.60),  indicating  an  increase  in  their  tendencies  to  enjoy  being  around  people. 
A strong  change  also  occurred  in  Trusting,  from  average  to  average-high  (5.40  to7.20)  as 


. Although  I 
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were  the  largest  learning  gains  for  males,  none  of  the  males  in  this  study  had  selected 
Affiliativc  or  Trusting  as  one  of  the  attributes  they  targeted  for  improvement 

Other  areas  of  noticeable  change  for  males  occurred  in  their  mean  scores  for 
Vigorous,  Variety  Seeking,  Conventional,  and  Detail  Conscious.  Their  score  for  Vigorous 
changed  from  low-average  to  average,  and  their  score  for  Variety  Seeking  remained  in  the 
average  category  although  the  mean  score  increased  (5.00  to  6.20).  The  men's 
Conventional  score  decreased  from  average  to  low-average  (6.00  to  4.80)  reflecting 
movement  toward  a less  conservative  or  less  traditional  approach  to  work,  and  a tendency 
to  favor  changes  in  work  methods.  The  change  in  Detail  Conscious  remained  within  the 
average-high  category  (8.20-7.00)  showing  that  the  men  liked  to  be  methodical, 
organized,  and  systematic.  While  they  were  still  likely  to  focus  on  detail,  perhaps  they 
were  less  preoccupied  with  it.  Two  men  selected  Variety  Seeking  as  one  of  their  targeted 
attributes,  however,  none  of  the  men  selected  Vigorous,  Conventional,  or  Detail 

Both  males  and  females  grew  in  Independent  Mindedness.  Males'  scores 
increased  from  average  to  average-high  (5.20  to  7.00);  scores  for  females  increased  from 
low-average  to  average  (4.89  to  6. 1 1 .)  Both  males  and  females  displayed  on  increased 

majority. 

In  addition  to  becoming  more  independent-minded,  females  increased  their 
Decisive  score  from  low-average  to  average  (4.89  to  6.22.)  This  change  reflects  a 

conclusions  quickly.  Males  experienced  a slight  change  in  this  attribute,  moving 


i s score  for  Forward  Thinking 


within  the  low-average  range  (4.00  to  4.40.)  The  women 
went  from  average-high  to  average  (7.22  to  6. 11 ),  although  it  had  not  been  selected  as  a 
targeted  attribute.  While  the  reduced  score  showed  movement  away  from  long-term  and 

scale.  The  mean  score  for  females  on  the  Caring  attribute  also  changed  from  average-high 
to  average  (7.00  to  5.78),  indicating  that  the  women  were  becoming  more  selective  when 
doling  out  their  sympathy  and  support  for  others,  and  they  were  trying  to  limit  their 
involvement  in  other  people’s  problems.  While  the  score  of  5.78  is  very  close  to  the 
middle  of  the  range,  the  movement  was  likely  the  result  of  a concerted  effort  to  change  a 
targeted  attribute,  as  a few  subjects  indicated  in  their  written  learning  assessments. 

Males  experienced  no  change  in  Achieving  and  little  change  (+  or  -.20)  in  the 
Persuasiveness,  Caring,  Conceptual,  and  Emotionally  Controlled  attributes.  Females 
experienced  no  change  in  Trusting  and  little  change  (-t-or-.il)  in  the  Affiliative, 
Conceptual,  Innovative,  Variety  Seeking,  and  Emotionally  Controlled  attributes. 

Presentation  of  Grouped  Data 

Data  presented  in  this  section  are  for  attributes  that  were  grouped  and  interpreted 
collectively  as  a particular  behavior,  profile,  or  competency.  Because  differences  by 
gender  were  also  a focal  point  of  the  study,  data  are  presented  for  the  group  of  five  males, 

unequal  in  size  so  a weighted  formula  was  used  to  calculate  the  mean  scores  of  grouped 


data  (Shavelson,  1996). 


Female 


Table  4-1 

Mean  Scores  (n)  and  Categories  lor  Selected  Attributes 
Male 


Category  Category  |i  n 


2002 

Average-High 

6.20 

7.25 

2003 

Average-High 

6.40 

7.00 

2002 

Average 

5.20 

5.13 

2003 

Average 

7.00 

6.50 

Minded 

Change 

1.80 

137 

2002 

Average 

5.60 

6.25 

2003 

Average-High 

Average 

7.60 

5.75 

Affiliative 

Change 

2.00 

0.50 

2002 

Average 

Average-High 

5.60 

7 13 

2003 

Average 

Average 

5.80 

6.00 

Caring 

Change 

0.20 

1.13 

2002 

Average 

Average 

6.00 

6.13 

2003 

Low-Average 

Average 

4.80 

5.13 

Conventional 

Change 

1.20 

1.00 

2002 

Average 

Average 

5.60 

5.50 

2003 

Average 

Average 

5.40 

5.38 

Conceptual 

Change 

0.20 

0.12 

2002 

Average 

Average 

6.60 

6.50 

2003 

Average-High 

Average 

7.40 

6.38 

Innovative 

Change 

0.80 

0.12 

2002 

Average 

Average 

5.00 

6.13 

2003 

Average 

Average 

6.20 

6.13 

Variety  Seeking 

Change 

1.20 

0.00 

2002 

7.80 

7.25 

2003 

Average 

7.20 

5.75 

Forward  Thinking 

Change 

0.60 

1.50 

2002 

Average-High 

Average 

8.20 

6.88 

2003 

Average-High 

7.00 

6.00 

Detail  Conscious 

Change 

1.20 

0.88 

Table 


Attributes 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Catecory 

Category 

2002 

Avcrace-Hich 

5.40 

7.38 

2003 

Averdge-Hich 

Average-High 

7.20 

7.38 

Trusting 

Change 

1.80 

0.00 

2002 

Avcrace-Hich 

Average 

7.00 

2003 

Average 

6.80 

Controlled 

Chance 

0.20 

0.00 

2002 

Average 

4.80 

5.88 

2003 

6.40 

6.25 

Vigorous 

Change 

1 60 

2002 

Low-Averaue 

4.00 

4.38 

2003 

Average 

4 40 

5.88 

Decisive 

Chance 

0.40 

Work  Behavior  Dorn 

ins 

In  addition  to  analyzing 

dividual  attributes 

various  combinr 

lions  of  attributes 

were  evaluated  to  gain 

a better  un 

derstandingofthe 

ubjects'  critical 

workbehav 

ore. 

Saville  and  Holdsworth  (1996)  organized  Ihc  OPQ  personality  attributes  into  three 
domains  of  work  behaviors:  Relationships  withPeople;  Thinking  Style;  and  Feelings  and 


Table  4-2. 


The  pretest  (2002)  and  posttest  (2003)  mean  scores  and  associated  learning  gains 
for  the  domains  of  work  behavior  attributes  are  presented  in  Tables  4-3, 4-4,  and  4-5. 
Figures  4-1, 4-2,  and  4-3  illustrate  the  frequency  distributions  of  the  grouped  scores  in 
2002  and  2003.  Data  for  the  Relationships  with  People  domain  are  presented  in  Table  4-3 
and  Figure  4-1. 


Table  4-2 

Work  Behavior  Domains  and  Related  Allribules 


Relationships  wi 

th  People  Thinking  Style 

Persuasive 

Data  Rational 

Relaxed 

Evaluative 

Worrying 

Outspoken 

Behavioral 

Independent  Mir 

ided  Conventional 

Outgoing 

Conceptual 

Affiliative 

Socially  Confident  Variety  Seeking 

Adaptable 

Dcmoentio 

Forward  Ihinkir 

Caring 

Detail  Conscious 

Rule  Following 

(Social  Desirability) 

Table  4-3 

Work  Bel 

nn)(1rr 

Relationships  with  Relationships  wit 

ople  2003 

People  Change 

Male 

57.40 

61.80 

Female 

62.65 

62.64 

All 

60.62 

62.31 

1.69 

Several  females  in  the  study  targeted  one  or  more  attributes  within  the 
Relationships  with  People  domain.  Seven  different  attributes  were  selected  and  a total  of 
nine  were  targeted.  When  pretest  and  postlcst  scores  were  compared,  change  had 
occurred  in  only  four  of  the  nine.  Males  selected  three  different  attributes  in  the  same 
domain  and  targeted  five  of  them.  Pretest  and  posttest  comparison  showed  that  change 
occurred  in  all  five.  Although  there  was  a considerable  increase  in  the  men's 
Relationships  with  People  mean  score  (+4.40),  their  total  mean  score  for  that  domain 


Figure  4-1.  Learning  Gains:  Relationships  with  People 

The  frequency  distribution  in  Figure  4-1  shows  that  pretest  scores  were  slightly 
skewed  (negatively)  with  most  scores  concentrated  in  the  average  and  average-high 
categories.  Most  posttest  scores  fell  in  the  average  category  in  the  middle  of  the  range, 
indicating  that  subjects  had  developed  more  balance  in  their  relationships  with  others. 
The  learning  gains  previously  described  for  females  (Caring,  Independent  Mindcdncss), 
and  for  males  (Affiliative,  Independent  Mindedness)  contributed  to  this  shift. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  attributes  associated  with  noticeable  learning 
gains  were  identified.  Some  of  those  attributes  (Variety  Seeking,  Conventional,  Detail 
Conscious,  Forward  Thinking)  are  grouped  within  the  Thinking  Styles  domain.  Both 

Overall,  males  experienced  a 9%  increase  in  their  mean  score  for  the  Feelings  and 
Emotions  domain.  Although  only  two  males  each  targeted  one  attribute  in  this  section 
experiencing  minimal  change,  the  males'  overall  change  in  the  mean  score  was  highest  in 
this  domain.  The  females  who  targeted  attributes  in  this  domain  showed  improvement  in 


Figure  4-3  Learning  Gains:  Feelings  and  Emotions. 

Differences  by  Gender 

Levene’s  Test  of  Equality  of  Variances  was  used  to  determine  if  any  of  the 
learning  gains  in  the  three  domains  were  due  to  differences  by  gender  (SPSS®,  1999).  The 
data  presented  in  Table  4-6  indicate  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  by  gender 


Lcvene's  Test  of  Equality  of  Variances 


Domain 

F 

dfl 

df2 

Relationships  with  People  03 

.180 

1 

II 

Thinking  Styles  03 

.799 

11 

Feelings  and  Emotions  03 

1.283 

1 

11 

.281 

Relationships  Between  2002  and  2003  Domain  Scores 


between  the  2002  (pretest)  and  2003  (posttest)  domain  scores  (SPSS®,  1999).  The 
Pearson  scores  and  the  corresponding  scores  for  level  of  significance  (p)  are  presented  in 


Table  4-7. 
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Table  4-7 

Relationships  Between  2002  and  2003  Domain  Scores 


2002  Pretest 

2003  Posttest 

Domain  Relationships  Thinking  Feeling 

with  Styles  & 

Pcoplc02  02  Emotion02 

Relationships  Thinking  Feeling 

with  Styles  & 

Pearson 

Relationships  (r)  1.000  *.504  *.600 

with  Peoplc02 

Pearson 

Thinking  Styles  (r)  *.504  1.000  -.092 

.378  **.731  .165 

Pearson 

frying  W *.600  -.092  1,000 

Sei °'S  -382 

.397  -.095  **.845 

Pearson 

Relationships  (r)  **.670  .378  .397 

with  People03 

(p)  .006  .102  .090 

1.000  *.553  *.586 

Thinking  Styles  (r)  .394  **.731  -.095 

0°2  378 

- '»  ” 

&Emotion03  W *■*»  165  **•*« 

V>  ™ » .ooo 

— - 

* Significant  at  the  0.05  level  (l-tailed).  **  Significant  at  the  0.01  level  (1-tailed). 


Although  the  relationship  between  Relationships  with  People  and  Thinking  Styles 
in  2002  was  statistically  significant  at  p = .040,  it  was  not  especially  strong  (t=.504).Thc 
relationship  diminished  and  was  insignificant  in  2003.  According  to  Shavclson  (1996), 
"Extreme  scores  may  have  a marked  effect  on  the  correlation  coefficient  especially  if  the 
sample  size  is  small.”  p.  169 

Styles  and  Feelings  & Emotion.  All  significant  relationships  are  shown  in  Table  4-8. 
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Tabic  4-8 


Domain  Variables 

Relationship  02  + Relationship  03 

Strong 

flunking  02  + Thinking  03 

Feeling  02  + Feeling  03  Strong 

Relationship  02  + Thinking  02 

Relationship  02  + Feeling  02 

Relationship  02  + Feeling  03 

Relationship  03  + Thinking  03 

Relationship  03  + Feeling  03 

Moderate 

Core  Leader  Attributes 


As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  Bain  and  Mabey  ( 1 999)  identified  several  attributes  as 
essential  traits  consistent  with  the  Transformational  model  ofleaderehip.  The  attributes 
included  in  their  model  were  Behavioral,  Caring,  Democratic,  Social  Confidence, 
Worrying  (low  score).  Tough  Minded,  Achieving,  Controlling,  and  Vigorous.  Table  4-9 
provides  a comparison  of  the  subjects'  pretest  and  posttest  mean  scores  on  the  group  of 
core  leader  attributes  identified  by  Bain  and  Mabey. 


Core  Leader  2003  Core  Leader  Change 


Figure  4-4.  Learning  Gain:  Core  Leader  Attributes 


21“  Century  Leader  Attributes 

Because  this  study  focused  on  the  development  of  leaders  in  a community  college 
environment,  the  pretest  and  posttest  attribute  scores  of  the  attributes  listed  in  Table  4-1 1 
were  compared  for  all  subjects  and  for  the  subgroup.  Scores  for  all  subjects  are  shown  in 
Table  4-12. 


Table  4-11 

2 1 “ Century  Leader  Job  Match  Attributes 


Essential 

Important 

Relatively  Important 

Data  Rational 

Conventional 

Rule  Following 

Controlling 

Forward  Thinking 

Outspoken 

Detail  Conscious 

Relaxed 

Affiliative 

Democratic 

Socially  Confident 

Behavioral 
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Table  4-12 

21”  Century  1-cader  Attributes:  Mean  Scores 

. . , _ 21“  Century  21”  Century  Leader  2 1“  Century  Leader 

Leader  2002 2003 Change 

Male 143.40 154.80 11,40 

Female 154.13 148.75 5.38 

All 150.00 151.08 1,08 


Figure  4-5  shows  that  most  2003  21“  Century  Leader  Profile  scores  wen:  in  the 


Figure  4-5.  Learning  Gain:  21“  Century  Leader 


The  pretest  and  posttcst  sten  scores  for  each  of  the  targeted  attributes  for  each 
individual  subject  are  presented  in  Table  C-2  located  in  Appendix  C.  Pretest,  posttest,  and 
change  mean  scores  of  targeted  attributes,  grouped  by  male  and  females,  are  shown  in 
Table  C-3  in  Appendix  C.  A combined  total  mean  score  for  all  subjects  is  provided  in 


Table  4-13. 


Targeted  Attributes:  Mean  Scot 


All 


14.46 


Relationship  Between  Targeted  Attributes  and  Level  of  Commitment 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there  was  a relationship 
between  the  subjects-  self-reported  levels  of  commitment  to  their  learning  plan  objectives 
and  the  learning  gain  (change)  in  their  targeted  attributes.  The  Pearson  Product-Moment 
Correlation  was  used  in  this  analysis  (SPSS*.  1999).  The  results  are  presented  in  Table 
4-14.  There  were  no  significant  relationships  between  level  of  cr 


tic  targeted  attributes 


Tabic  4-14 

Correlation:  Targeted  Attribute  Change  and  Level  of  Conm 


Sig.  (1 -tailed) 
Sig.  (1  -tailed) 


Sig.  (I -tailed) 
>n  Correlation 
Sig.  (I -tailed) 


ig.  (I  -tailed) 
Correlation 
ig.  (I -tailed) 
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Analysis  of  Data  for  Selected  Subgroup 
One  of  the  theoretical  constructs  explored  in  this  study  was  that  effective 
leadership  development  occurs  when  leaders  are  selected  for  their  roles  based  on  their 
talents  and  development  efforts  are  focused  on  improving  their  talents  or  strengths.  Data 
representing  the  subgroup's  talents  are  provided  in  Table  4-15.  Table  4-16  displays  the 
mean  scores  of  the  attributes  that  were  targeted  by  the  subgroup  of  three  males  and  four 
females.  Table  4-17  displays  the  sten  scores  of  the  subgroup's  talent  and  targeted 
attributes. 

Table  4-15 

Subgroup— Talent  2002  and  2003 

Variable  Talent  2002  Talent  2003 

Talent  2002  Pearson  Correlation  1.000  3)67 

Sig.  (1  -tailed)  .000 

Talent  2003  Pearson  Correlation  .967  1.000 

Sig.  (1 -tailed)  !000  ' 

*•  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (1 -tailed). 

Table  4-16 

Subgroup  Targeted  Attributes — Mean  Scores 

Targeted  Attributes  Targeted  Attributes  Targeted  Attributes 
2002  2003  Change 

Male  138  450  2aT 

Female  336  409  1/73" 

"AH  Z95  4M  fliT 


Table  4-17 


Profile 


Table  4- 1 8 

Subgroup  Domain:  Relationships  with  People — Mean  Scores 


Relationships  with  R 

elationships  with  Rel 

ationships  with 

People  2002 

People  2003  P 

coplc  Change 

Male 

58.67 

63.00 

4.33 

Female 

60.00 

59.50 

-.50 

All 

59.43 

61.00 

1.57 

Table  4-19 

Subgroup  Domain:  Thinking  Style 

is — Mean  Scores 

Thinking  Styles 

Thinking  Styles  T! 

linking  Styles 

2003 

Change 

Male 

81.33 

81.67 

.34 

Female 

69.00 

65.75 

-3.25 

All 

74.29 

72.57 

-2.33 

Table  4-20 

Subgroup  Domain:  Peelings  and  Emotions — Mean  Scores 


C H Fe 

Emo 

clings  and 
lions  2002 

Feelings  and 
Emotions  2003 

Emotions  Change 

Male 

57.67 

64.33 

666 

Female 

62.25 

62.25 

000 

All 

60.29 

63.14 

2.85 

Table  4-21 

Subgroup  Profili 

::  Core  Leader 

Attributes— Mean  See 

ires 

Gender  Core 

Leader  2002 

Core  Leader  2003 

Core  Leader  Change 

Male 

53.00 

5S.33 

2.33 

Female 

56.75 

51.00 

-5.75 

All 

55.14 

52.86 

-2.28 
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Table  4-22 

Subgroup  Profile:  21**  Cenlurv  Leader  Attributes— Mean  Scores 

. 21”  Century  Leader  21”  Century  Leader  21“  Century  Leader 

uendcr  2002  2003  Change 

Male  152.33  160.67  8.34 

Female 144.75 139.75 -5.00 

All 148.00 148.72 .72 

Follow-up  Interviews 

phase  of  this  study.  The  purpose  of  the  interviews  was  two-fold.  The  first  purpose  was  to 

their  leadership  skills  since  beginning  the  Leadership  Development  Program.  The  second 
purpose  was  to  determine  how  the  subjects  evaluated  themselves  with  regard  to  mastering 
the  attributes  that  they  identified  in  2002. 

of  study.  Questions  about  a subject's  level  of  commitment  and  improvement  efforts  were 

the  subject's  leadership  development  The  questions  were  juried,  in  advance,  by  a panel 
of  experts  (see  Appendix  B.)  Several  questions  were  modified  based  suggestions  and 
feedback  from  the  panel.  The  final  version  of  the  questionnaire  is  also  located  in 
Appendix  B. 

interview  with  the  researcher.  A one-page  summary  of  the  study  purpose  and 
methodology  was  sent  with  the  invitation  (see  Appendix  B.)  After  an  interview 
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appointment  was  scheduled,  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  subject.  Each 
questionnaire  included  a copy  of  the  subject's  own  pretest  and  posttest  targeted  attribute 
scores.  Subjects  were  told  that  the  questionnaire  was  for  reference  purposes  to  help  them 
organize  their  thoughts  in  advance  of  the  interview.  Subjects  were  not  asked  to  complete 

Seven  subjects,  three  males  and  four  females,  participated  in  the  semi-structured 
interviews.  The  subjects  were  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to  talk  about  their  progress.  Most 
subjects  reported  that  they  had  achieved  their  learning  and  development  objectives  while 
participating  in  the  program,  they  reported  in  their  written  learning  assessments  that  by 
the  time  the  program  ended,  they  had  mastered  or  had  been  very  close  to  mastering  all  of 
their  targeted  attributes. 

One  subject  commented  that  when  he  received  his  original  OPQ  scores  in  2002, 
he  thought  that  they  were  wrong  and  that  they  did  not  reflect  who  he  really  was.  He  had 
scored  in  the  low  category  on  both  Outspoken  and  Competitive.  At  the  time,  he  had 
challenged  himself  to  find  what  he  referred  to  as  a “comfort  zone"  in  the  middle  of  the 
range  for  both  attributes.  Although  his  2003  posttest  scores  indicated  just  minimal  change 
(low  to  low-average  on  Competitive,  and  low  to  low  on  Outspoken),  he  thought  he  had 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  his  objectives.  During  the  interview  he  commented, 

I do  not  think  that  competitiveness  is  something  that  I can  change. 

However,  I have  learned  to  use  strategies  to  control  it  and  I will  always  be 
results  oriented.  By  using  the  strategies  that  I learned,  I am  able  to 
recognize  potentially  volatile  situations  and  react  in  ways  that  lead  to  a 
win-win.  (personal  communication,  February  2005) 

This  subject  has  continued  to  work  hard  on  his  targeted  leadership  attributes,  and 


aid  that  he  keeps  I 


I of  the  time.  He  indicated  that  his 


bchavia 


r his  preferred  style  because  1 


to  continue  to  be  successful. 

One  of  the  youngest  subjects  reported  that  she  had  become  much  more  in  touch 
with  her  overall  personal  development  since  beginning  the  program.  That  awareness  has 
continued  since  the  program  ended,  although  she  admitted  that  her  level  of  commitment 
had  waned  with  regard  to  two  of  her  attribute  objectives.  Caring  (high  score)  had  been  a 
problem  for  her,  and  one  of  her  learning  objectives  was  to  improve  that  aspect  of  her 
behavior.  She  reported  that  she  had  learned  to  go  forward  with  a solution  even  if  it  made 
some  people,  usually  students,  unhappy.  This  subject  was  a bit  frustrated  with  her  middle 
management  job  status  and  indicated  that  she  thought  it  inhibited  her  ability  to  achieve 
more  mastery.  While  she  thought  that  her  autonomy  and  creativity  suffered  in  her  current 

learned  at  a total  quality  management  conference.  In  addition,  she  had  been  given  more 
supervisory  responsibility  and  said  she  had  "much  more  involvement”  in  developing 
collegewide  procedures.  This  subject  was  hying  to  determine  her  career  path  and  had 
temporarily  “stopped  out”  of  a doctoral  program  as  she  attempted  to  lead  a more  balanced 
life.  Overall,  she  thought  that  she  had  been  very  successful  and,  even  though  she  knew 
she  must  continue  to  develop  her  skills,  she  credited  her  development  to  dale  with  finding 

Several  subjects  made  concerted  efforts  to  temper  what  they  perceived  as  extreme 
work  behaviors.  In  some  instances,  they  achieved  their  objectives  and  the  change  was 
evident  in  their  2003  OPQ  scores.  In  other  cases,  they  reported  that  they  had  not  quite 
achieved  their  objectives  but  they  still  recognized  that  they  had  improved.  One  subject 


nplcs  of  her  | 


worked  hard  on  her  Emotionally  Controlled  attribute.  She  gave  exam 

made  a great  deal  of  progress.  She  stated.  “I  no  longer  fire  ofT  emails  when  I am  angry 
Without  prompting,  each  subject  voluntarily  told  at  least  one  story  and  gave 
multiple  examples  of  how  they  are  behaving  or  handling  certain  situations  now.  They 
compared  their  new,  preferred  styles  with  what  they  had  done  or  would  have  done  in  It 

A female  subject  reported  that  she  works  on  developing  her  skills  everyday.  Sh 
sard  that  her  methods  at  work  have  changed  in  areas  where  there  was  enough  leeway  to 
allow  it.  She  has  become  more  democratic  at  work,  allows  others  to  share  in  the  de 
making  and  office  morale  has  improved. 


further  along  than  I was  before...  [I  am]  gening  much  better  at  reading 
people,  (personal  communication,  February  2005) 

All  of  the  subjects  indicated  that  they  had  mastered  at  least  two  of  their  attributes 
to  the  point  that  they  had  become  their  preferred  style.  Since  the  end  of  the  program,  all  of 
the  subjects  were  motivated  to  continue  working  on  one  or  more  of  their  attributes, 
including  the  ones  they  had  mastered.  Each  reported  that  they  had  seen  positive  results 
and  they  were  motivated  to  continue  to  develop  their  leadership  skills. 

particular  attribute  score  that  would  match  the  score  of  an  ideal  leader.  They 
acknowledged  acceptance  of  their  current  behavior  and  acceptance  that  it  might  not 
change.  Subjects  offered  these  comments  during  their  follow-up  interviews- 

“I  do  not  think  that  competitiveness  is  something  that  1 can  change.  However, 

I have  learned  to  use  strategics  to  control  it..." 

“(Regarding  Variety  Seeking  scores)  I constantly  seek  to  do  new  things.  I have 
developed  mastery,  but  sometimes  part  of  the  process  is  to  go  with  the  flow." 

All  four  females  volunteered  their  age  at  some  point  during  the  interview.  The 

to  their  age  and  the  question  was  not  asked. 

during  the  program  and  after  the  program  ended.  Some  of  their  responses  foltow- 

The  lectures  with  Dr.  Hockaday  and  Dr.  Hunter  helped  me  enormously.  I 
collected  a lot  of  leadership  advice  from  the  experts.  1 learned  a lot 
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through  the  scenarios  that  we  studied  during  the  leadership  serainais.  The 
Futures  Assemblies  were  incredible.  I learned  a lot  from  the  keynote 
speakers,  and  by  networking  with  the  “movers  and  shakers”  and  having  a 

The  case  studies,  critical  thinking  exercises,  and  the  knowledge  I gained 
through  access  to  the  experts  were  amazing.  Through  all  of  these 
experiences,  I've  learned  to  seek  advice  from  my  colleagues  and  the 
experts  before  saying  or  doing  something  that  I will  regret  I have  learned 
to  step  back  and  look  at  the  bigger  picture  and  the  consequences  of 
different  courses  of  action. 

I have  been  working  with  a sales  team  and  many  personalities  unlike  mine. 

I am  also  on  the  Quality  Enhancement  Team  and  the  SACS  committee 
where  I have  more  involvement  with  a higher  level  of  administration. 

I am  on  the  committee  for  statewide  strategic  planning  where  I've  learned 

program  that  is  accredited  was  a learning  experience.  I had  to  work  hard  at 
it  and  had  to  do  some  soul-searching  about  where  I will  fit  in  this 
educational  community....  Currently  I am  job  shadowing  and  I've  asked 
other  people  for  “report  cards"  and  feedback. 

I have  gone  to  a new  college  and  have  started  a new  program.  I had  to  go 
through  start-up  accreditation  for  the  program....  I have  become  more 
politically  astute  in  the  new  environment....  aligning  myself  and  my 
program  with  state  licensure  boards  and  local  business  leaders. 

Subjects  were  asked  what  they  would  do  differently  and/or  what  they  would 
recommend  to  future  program  participants.  They  suggested: 

I would  advise  everyone  to  get  to  the  conferences,  seminars,  and  lectures 
with  the  experts  and  make  an  effort  to  talk  to  them  and  ask  them  questions 
The  network  made  available  to  me  through  the  program  was  incredible. 

Try  not  to  get  burned  out.  Find  more  balance.  Maintain  your  focus  on 
goals  and  growth  opportunities.  I did  better  when  I had  to  set  goals  and 
report  on  my  progress  at  regular  intervals. 

I should  have  had  a mentor  from  a campus  and  would  have  liked  to  be 
more  involved  in  the  college  community,  f am  based  at  a smaller  location 
that  is  a good  distance  away  from  the  main  campus. 


(a)  active  panicipalio 


: local  1 


CHAPTERS 

FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Community  colleges  must  hire  and  develop  qualified  leadets  to  replace  the 
growing  number  of  community  college  presidents,  administrators,  faculty,  and  staff  who 
are  expected  to  retire  between  now  and  201 1 (Shulls,  2001).  One  approach  to  tilling  these 
leadership  roles  is  to  grow  the  talents  of  current  employees  by  providing  them  with 


The  underlying  premise  for  this  study  was  that  effective  leadets  demonstrate 
similar  leadership  behaviors,  although  there  is  disagreement  among  theorists  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  behaviots  can  be  strengthened  and  developed  (Bain  & Mabey,  1999; 
Byham.  Smith.*  Paese,  2002;  Kakabadsc  & Korac-Kakabadse,  1997).  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effect  of  participation  in  a leadership  development 
program  on  the  leadership  behaviors  of  administrators  at  a Florida  community  college. 

This  chapter  includes  research  findings  and  responses  to  the  questions  that  guided 
this  study.  Recommendations  for  fitrther  research  and  implications  for  higher  education 
are  presented  also. 

Research  Findings:  Changes  in  Attribute  Scores 

The  following  observations  are  based  on  interpretation  of  the  subjects’ 


: reported  following  administration  of  the  OPQ  at  I 
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Overall,  males  experienced  more  change  than  females  with  a change  in  total  mean 
scores  of 27.60  compared  to  19.73  for  females.  The  greatest  change  for  males  was  on  the 
Affiliative  attribute.  In  2002,  males’  scores  showed  that  they  were  somewhat  ambivalent 
about  the  company  of  others.  However,  by  the  time  the  program  ended  in  2003,  their 
tendency  to  enjoy  being  around  people  had  increased.  A strong  change  also  was  noted  in 
Trusting  as  males  became  more  likely  to  regard  other  people  as  being  reliable  and  honest 
Although  these  were  the  largest  areas  of  change  for  males,  none  of  the  males  in  this  study 
selected  either  Affiliative  or  Trusting  as  one  of  the  attributes  they  targeted  for 

Other  areas  of  noticeable  change  for  males  occurred  in  their  mean  scores  for 
Vigorous,  Variety  Seeking,  Conventional,  and  Detail  Conscious.  Two  men  selected 
Variety  Seeking  as  one  of  their  targeted  attributes;  however,  none  of  the  men  selected 
Vigorous,  Conventional,  or  Detail  Conscious. 

Both  males  and  females  grew  in  Independent  Mindedness.  Based  on  their  scores, 
they  showed  an  increased  preference  for  following  their  own  approaches  and  less 
inclination  to  accept  decisions  of  the  majority. 

Females  increased  their  Decisive  score,  which  demonstrated  their  increased 
willingness  to  be  less  cautious,  make  fast  decisions,  and  reach  conclusions  quickly.  One 
of  the  largest  changes  for  females  was  with  regard  to  Caring.  One  subject  admitted  during 

problems  and  that  she  often  adjusted  her  own  behavior  to  avoid  hurting  others’  feelings, 
specifically,  she  had  been  afraid  to  say  “no."  This  had  become  a problem  for  her  in  her 
professional  life,  so  she  targeted  this  attribute  and  worked  hard  to  improve  it  during  the 


efforts  to  improve,  feeling  that 


she  has  not  quite  achieved  mastery  in  this  regard. 

Males  experienced  no  change  in  Achieving  and  little  change  in  Persuasiveness, 
Caring,  Conceptual,  and  Emotionally  Controlled.  Females  experienced  no  change  in 
Trusting  and  little  overall  change  in  Affilialive,  Conceptual,  Innovative,  Variety  Seeking, 
and  Emotionally  Controlled. 

Targeted  Attributes 

On  their  targeted  attributes,  males  experienced  the  greatest  learning  gains  in  Rule 
Following  and  then  in  Evaluative,  Behavioral,  and  then  Persuasive.  Females  experienced 
the  largest  learning  gains  in  the  Decisive  attribute,  which  two  of  the  women  had  targeted 
for  improvement.  Females  also  experienced  large  gains  in  Adaptable,  Emotionally 
Controlled,  Variety  Seeking,  and  Data  Rational. 

When  interviewed,  subjects  reported  that  they  had  mastered  all  or  most  of  their 
targeted  attributes  during  the  leadership  development  program.  In  their  responses  to 
interview  questions,  females  often  related  their  current  leadership  experiences  back  to 
their  work  on  targeted  attributes.  Although  the  men  were  enthusiastic  about  their 

and  specific  attributes. 

Domain  Attributes  and  Correlations 

Saville  and  Holdsworth  (1996)  organized  personality  attributes  into  three  domains 
of  work  behaviors:  Relationships  with  People;  Thinking  Styles;  and  Feelings  and 
Emotions.  For  reference  purposes.  Tables  5-1  and  5-2  provide  summaries  of  data  that 
were  presented  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  4. 
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Feelings  & Emotions 
Mean  Scores 
5.60 


231 
6.66 
0.00 

All  males,  including  those  in  the  subgroup,  experienced  the  greatest  learning  gains 
in  the  Feelings  and  Emotions  domain,  and  the  next  highest  amount  of  gains  in  the 
Relationships  with  People  domain.  Although  the  men  experienced  the  most  change  in  the 
Feelings  and  Emotions  attributes,  this  is  the  domain  where  they  targeted  the  fewest 
number  of  attributes  and  where  their  pretest  (2002)  scores  indicated  they  were  the  most 
talented.  In  other  words,  men  experienced  the  most  change  in  the  domain  where  they 
were  already  quite  talented  and  where  they  reportedly  put  forth  the  least  amount  of  effort 
to  improve. 

All  females,  including  females  in  the  subgroup,  experienced  the  largest  learning 

beginning  of  the  program,  females'  pretest  scores  indicated  that,  as  a group,  they  showed 
the  least  amount  of  talent  in  the  Thinking  Styles.  Females  concentrated  their  efforts  to 
improve  by  targeting  attributes  in  this  domain.  Their  learning  gains  are  reflected  in  the 

female  subjects  who  were  interviewed. 

It  appeared  that  there  were  learning  gains  when  mean  scores  were  compared  for 


lubgroup  Males  f\  - 3) 


Subgroup  Females  (N=  41 


Subgroup  Total  (N=  7) 
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However,  these  changes  were  not  statistically  significant  for  either  the  entire  group  of 
subjects  or  for  the  subgroups  of  male  and  female  subjects. 


The  last  area  of  interest  in  this  section  is  the  analysis  of  relationships  between  the 
)2  pretest  and  2003  posttest  domain  scores.  Pearson  Product-Moment  correlations  (r) 
summarized  in  Table  5-2,  and  significant  relationships  are  identified  in  bold  font. 


)2  and  2003  Domain  Scores 


* Significant  at  the  0.05  level  **  Significant  at  the  0.01 1 

There  were  strong  correlations  between  each  domain's  2002  scores  and  thi 
corresponding  2003  scores,  i.o.  Relationships  with  People  2002  correlated  with 
Relationships  with  People  2003.  There  were  no  significant  relationships  in  any  of 
combinations  of  the  Thinking  Styles  and  Feelings  and  Emotions  domains. 


Leader  Profile 

A review  of  the  data  applicable  to  the  profile  of  the  21“  Century  Leader  indicates 
that  subjects  improved  on  the  profile  attributes  with  the  majority  of  their  scores  moving 
into  the  average-high  category.  Many  of  the  attributes  were  identified  as  subjects'  talents 
on  the  2002  pretest,  which  could  indicate  that  subjects  do  have  the  potential  to  be 
successful  2 1*  Century  Leaders  as  the  selection  committee  anticipated.  Other  attributes 
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were  targeted  for  improvement  and  subjects  succeeded  in  meeting  their  development 
goals. 

First  Research  Question 

Is  there  a difference  in  the  personality  attributes  of  community  college 
administrators  after  12  months  of  program  participation  and  are  there  differences  by 
gender? 

Answer  to  the  First  Research  Question 

Upon  observation,  a comparison  of  the  pretest  (2002)  and  posuest  (2003)  mean 
scores  of  the  individual  attributes  showed  that  teaming  gains  had  occurred  in  some  cases 
but  not  in  others.  However,  statistical  analyses  did  not  reveal  significant  differences 
between  the  2002  and  2003  scores.  The  size  of  the  sample  might  explain  this.  There  were 
13  subjects  in  the  study,  a number  that  is  considerably  less  than  the  recommended 
minimum  sample  size  of30  (Fraenkel  & Wallen,  1996;  Shavetson,  1996). 

The  design  of  the  Leadership  Development  Program  also  might  have  contributed 
to  the  lack  of  statistical  significance.  The  goal  of  the  Program  was  to  help  the  participants 
(subjects)  as  individuals,  not  to  look  at  group  differences.  For  one  third  of  the  courses  and 

improving  and  mastering  attributes  was  an  objective,  emphasis  was  on  individual 
learning,  not  group  learning. 

Kachik  (2003)  suggested  that  there  were  some  differences  in  personality  attributes 
based  on  gender.  Subsequently,  her  research  showed  that  the  managerial  environment  or 


inferences  than  gender  alone.  In  this  study,  I 


i statistically  significant 


differences  between  gender  and  learning  gains  in  any  of  the  domains.  However,  simple 
comparisons  of  the  descriptive  data  indicate  that  differences  did  exist  as  males  and 
females  achieved  their  learning  gains  in  different  ways.  Females  identified  their 
weaknesses  and  succeeded  in  improving  them.  Males  showed  the  greatest  gains  in 
attributes  where  they  already  showed  strength  and  talent  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

interviews  showed  that  (a)  the  males’  experiences  were  consistent  with  Buckingham  and 
Cofiman’s  (1999)  findings  that  development  efforts  should  be  focused  on  talents  and 
strengths;  and  (b)  the  females’  experiences  show  that  weaknesses  can  be  improved,  as 
suggested  by  Byham,  Smith,  and  Paese  (2002). 

Research  Findings:  Changes  in  Preferred  Leadership  Style 
During  the  follow  up  interviews,  the  subgroup  of  seven  subjects  reported  that: 

1.  They  had  achieved  their  learning  and  development  objectives  while 
participating  in  the  program. 

2.  They  thought  that  they  had  mastered  or  had  been  very  close  to  mastering 
all  of  their  targeted  attributes  by  the  time  the  program  ended. 

3.  They  had  mastered  at  least  two  of  their  attributes  to  the  point  that  they  had 
become  their  preferred  style. 

4.  They  were  able  to  strengthen  their  talents  during  the  program. 

their  leadership  behaviors.  success  to  the  changes  they  made  in 

Subjects  provided  examples  that  demonstrated  that  they  had  changed  their 
s and  preferred  styles,  and  that  they  were 
losses  as  well. 


hip  behavic 


: successful  in  in 


Second  Rese 


Is  there  a difference  in  the  leadership  styles  of  community  college  administrators 
after  1 2 months  of  program  participation  and  arc  there  differences  by  gender? 

Answer  to  the  Second  Research  Question. 

There  was  a strong  positive  relationship  (r  =.967;  p < .0001)  between  the 
subgroup's  2002  and  2003  mean  scores  on  their  talent  attributes.  However,  the  data 
analysis  does  not  show  that  the  amount  of  change  that  occurred  between  the  pretest  and 
the  posttest  was  statistically  significant.  Again,  the  small  sample  size  (N=7)  could 
account  for  this. 

reported  that  they  had  mastered  their  attributes  to  the  point  that  they  became  their 
preferred  leadership  styles.  In  addition,  the  subgroup  provided  evidence  to  support  their 
beliefs  that  they  had  changed  their  preferred  leadership  styles.  Corroboration  of  these 
self-reported  perceptions  with  co-workers,  subordinates,  and  supervisors  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study.  Further  study  is  needed  to  determine  if  the  self-reported  changes 
actually  occurred  and  if  there  are  differences  by  gender. 

Research  Findings:  Relationship  between  Commitment  and  Leadership 

There  was  a noticeable  discrepancy  between  the  subjects'  self-reported 

interviews.  The  person  who  experienced  the  most  change  in  attribute  scores  also  rated  his 
level  of  commitment  at  “3"  on  the  self-reported  assessment,  compared  with  levels  of  “4" 
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or  “5"  reported  by  the  other  subjects.  During  the  follow-up  interviews,  it  became  evident 
that  his  score  was  inconsistent  with  those  reported  by  his  colleagues  in  the  program. 

Third  Research  Question 

What  effect  did  the  participants'  commitment  to  the  program  and  their  overall 
effort  have  on  their  leadership  development  and  are  there  differences  by  gender? 

Answer  to  the  Third  Research  Question 

There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  all  of  the  subjects’  levels  of 
commitment  to  their  learning  objectives  and  the  changes  in  their  leadership  behaviors. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  possibly  due  to  the  self-reported  responses  to  the  question 
about  level  of  commitment  on  the  final  teaming  plan  assessment.  In  the  absence  of 
corroborating  reports  from  co-workers,  subordinates  and  supervisors,  information 
provided  through  the  self-assessments  cannot  be  supported  or  refilled. 

The  capability  model  of  leadership  development  combines  aspects  of  an 
individual’s  capability  with  his  level  of  commitment.  Capability  is  operationally  defined 
as  a function  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  can  be  acquired  or  improved  through  education, 
training,  or  experience.  Commitment  is  the  desire  and  intent  to  perform  leadership  tasks 
by  tapping  into  one’s  confidence  and  motivation.  When  referring  to  this  model,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  behavioral  skills,  knowledge,  and  personal  traits. 
Although  skills  and  knowledge  can  be  learned,  traits  are  fixed  parts  of  an  individual’s 
personality  structure  and  they  won’t  change  (Kakabadsc  & Korac-Kakabadse,  1997).  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a subject’s  level  of  commitment  to  a leadership  development  program 
will  affect  only  skill  and  knowledge  development  and  will  have  no  impact  on 
strengthening  leadership  traits.  In  other  words,  as  much  os  a subject  might  be  motivated 


: things  that  just  < 


aged.  Further  study  to  determine 


which  OP Q attributes  actually  can  be  improved  by  highly  motivated  and  committed 

Research  findings  have  answered  some  questions  and  have  brought  to  light  others 
that  should  be  addressed  through  additional  study.  Here  are  some  recommendations  Tor 


1 . The  Leadership  Development  Program  described  in  this  study  did  not  have 
a coherent,  common  set  oflcaming  objectives  linked  to  desired  learning  outcomes.  Each 
course  stood  on  its  own  and  there  was  no  relationship  between  classes  and  leadership 
attributes,  particularly  those  targeted  by  subjects.  The  program  learning  objectives  and 
methods  of  instructional  delivery  should  be  linked  to  leadership  attributes  and  desired 
outcomes.  Doing  so  would  allow  researchers  to  more  adequately  evaluate  the  use  of  the 

2.  The  learning  plan  process  and  the  actual  design  of  the  learning  plan 
document  should  be  reviewed.  The  current  instrument  is  adequate  for  a subject’s 
self-assessment  of  his  progress  in  the  program.  However,  there  is  too  much  room  for 

plan  assessment  would  create  numerous  opportunities  for  further  research  to  determine 


(a)  if  the  learning  plan  serves  its  intended  | 


as  an  instructional  tool,  (b)  if  the 
i instrument,  and  (c)  if  effective  use  of 


ofiil  data  colle 


sment  provide  valid  and  reliable 


3.  The  use  of  self-reported  assessments  presents  problems  such  as  the  ones 

360-degree  feedback  should  be  studied  to  determine  if  the  self-reported  changes  really 
occurred  and  if  there  are  differences  by  gender. 

4.  Determine  which  OPQ  attributes  actually  can  and  cannot  be  improved  by 
highly  motivated  and  committed  individuals  in  a Leadership  Development  Program. 

5.  This  study  provides  a foundation  for  future  research  to  determine  if 
mastery  was  sustained.  A longitudinal  study  of  changes  in  subjects'  behavior  before, 
during,  and  alter  participation  in  a leadership  development  program  would  better  test  the 


long-term  effects  of  training  and  development  This  would  be  particularly  helpful  in 
determining  if  improvement  of  weaknesses  can  be  sustained  over  time.  Another  aspect  of 
such  a study  would  be  to  examine  the  subjects'  abilities  to  transfer  and  apply  newly 
developed  skills  (improved  weaknesses)  from  one  situation  to  another. 

6.  The  efTect  of  a subject's  changing  level  of  confidence  while  progressing 
through  the  program  is  another  area  for  further  study.  Several  subjects  mentioned  this  in 
their  final  learning  plan  assessments  and  all  of  the  subgroup  members  mentioned  it  during 

actions  such  as  "I  became  more  confident  and  because  of  that  I was  able  to  ..."  The 
efTect  of  (increased)  levels  of  confidence  should  be  investigated. 

7.  All  of  the  subjects  who  were  interviewed  said  that  that  they  were  much 


leadership  dev 


development  of  attributes  or  skills.  However,  it  is  also  possible  that  their  confidence  grew 
out  of  the  recognition  and  attention  they  received  from  their  co-workers,  supervisors,  and 
subordinates.  Several  subjects  reported  that  senior  administrators  had  checked  in  with 
them,  asked  how  they  were  doing,  or  complimented  them  on  how  they  had  changed  or 
improved.  Further  research  should  explore  the  connection  between  motivation  theory  and 
leadership  development. 

8.  Age,  stage  of  life,  or  stage  of  career  development  is  another  intervening 

subgroup  volunteered  their  age  during  one  of  their  responses  and  the  men  did  not.  In  all 

cases,  the  context  was  "At  this  point  in  my  life.  I'm  xx  years  old,  I will  do or  I will 

not  do This  leads  to  two  prospects  for  further  research.  The  first  is  to  investigate 

the  relationship  between  age  (stage  of  life,  or  stage  of  career  development)  and  leadership 
development.  The  second  would  be  to  find  out  if  gender  and  age  (stage  of  life,  or  stage  of 

study  showed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  leadershio  develnn 
and  gender  alone,  perhaps  the  interaction  of  age  and  gender  would  yield  another  result 

9.  The  final  recommendation  is  directly  related  to  the  outcome  of  this  study. 
The  self-reported  data  and  the  interview  data  provide  some  evidence  that  this  group  of 
subjects  did  learn  and  develop  their  leadership  skills  during  the  program.  As  described  in 
Chapter  3,  the  subjects  in  this  study  voluntarily  applied  for  the  program.  Subsequently, 


eir  qualificatio 


nd  leadership  potential ' 
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administrators,  including  the  college  president,  and  they  were  accepted  into  the  program. 
These  talented  individuals  were  screened  more  thoroughly  than  most  graduate  students 
who  undertake  leadership  studies  and  the  study  showed  that  they  did  develop  their  skills. 
Future  research  should  include  a study  similar  to  this  one  where  the  subjects  are  graduate 
students  who  are  not  screened,  selected,  or  endorsed  by  their  employers. 

Implications 

The  results  of  this  research  have  contributed  to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  this  area 
and  have  established  a foundation  for  further  study  of  community  college  leadership 
development.  In  addition,  detailed  information  gathered  during  the 
follow-up  interviews  will  inform  current  leadership  development  practices. 

Implications  for  the  Higher  Education  Administration  Program 

The  Leadership  Development  Program  at  the  center  of  this  study  incorporated 
many  of  the  development  elements  that  were  cited  in  the  literature  by  Campbell  (2002); 
Manzo  (2003);  Seagren,  Wheeler,  Creswell,  Miller,  & VanHom-Grussmeyer  ( 1 994); 
Shulls  (2001);  Vaughan  & Weisman  (2003);  and  Watts  & Hammons  (2002).  A 
comparison  of  the  suggested  elements  and  the  corresponding  components  of  the  program 
in  this  study  follows. 

Suggested  element:  A preliminary  assessment  of  the  aspiring  leader's  knowledge, 
skills,  abilities,  and  leadership  qualities  should  be  conducted  to  determine  where  further 

Program  component:  A committee  screened  applicants  and  selected  those  who 
met  specific  criteria  for  admission  to  the  program.  At  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Dr. 


Dale  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Florida  administered  the  OPQ 1 
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participants’  leadership  attributes.  Following  the  assessment,  he  consulted  with  each 
participant  individually  and  assisted  them  in  identifying  where  they  would  benefit  from 

Suggested  element:  Leadership  development  should  include  graduate  study 
specific  to  community  college  leadership  that  is  delivered  in  ways  that  encourage 
interaction,  problem  solving,  and  critical  thinking. 

Program  component:  The  program  included  18  credit  hours  of  graduate  level 
instruction  leading  to  a Certificate  in  Community  College  Executive  Leadership. 

Suggested  element:  Leadership  development  should  include  real  on-the-job 
experience,  such  as  an  internship  or  working  with  a mentor. 

Program  component:  Participants  worked  with  mentors  during  the  program. 

They  also  completed  a practicum  as  part  of  the  program  delivered  by  the  University  of 

Overall,  this  program  seemed  to  do  what  it  was  designed  to  do.  This  study  showed 
that  all  of  the  subjects  experienced  learning  gains  in  their  leadership  behaviors.  In 
addition,  the  seven  subjects  who  were  interviewed  all  indicated  that  the  program  had  been 
a life  changing  experience.  Now,  nearly  two  years  since  the  program  ended,  they  are 

experiences,  and  they  are  optimistic  about  their  ability  to  handle  future  leadership 

Implication:  The  assessments  and  course  offerings  delivered  by  the  University  of 
Florida  contributed  to  the  leadership  development  of  program  participants.  The 
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community  college's  investment  of  time  and  resources  in  the  leadership  development 
program  was  worthwhile  and  should  be  continued. 

Implications  for  the  Focus  Institution  and  Other  Community  Colleges 

According  to  the  subjects  who  were  interviewed,  the  most  valuable  learning 
experiences  were  those  that  allowed  them  to  put  their  leadership  skills  to  use  right  away. 
In  this  study,  these  active  learning  experiences  were  referred  to  as 
“at-the-table"  activities  and  they  included:  (a)  active  participation  on  statewide 


initiative;  and  (c)  other  highly  visible  activities  that  are  likely  to  have  collegewide  policy 


for  future  leaders  to  apply  their  skills.  Active  learning  experiences  and  “at-the-table" 
activities  should  be  available  to  employees  who  seek  to  develop  their  leadership 


All  of  the  subjects  who  were  interviewed  said  that  participating  in  the  program 
had  been  a life  changing  experience.  Each  of  them  conveyed  that  they  had  a strong  sense 
of  "before"  and  "after."  In  most  cases,  “after"  included  a new  or  expanded  role  within  the 
institution,  where  their  talents  were  utilized  more  fully  and  where  they  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

The  implication  for  community  colleges  is  that,  as  employers,  they  should  ensure 
that  employees  are  placed  in  jobs  where  they  can  be  most  effective  and  fully  utilize  their 
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talents.  This  should  apply  to  all  employees,  not  just  those  who  arc  being  groomed  for 
leadership  roles. 

Findings  tram  this  study  show  that  it  is  reasonable  for  current  college  leaders  to 
expect  that  the  leadership  talents  and  strengths  of  community  college  administrators  can 
be  developed  to  prepare  them  for  leadership  roles  and  responsibilities. 

The  implication  for  community  colleges  is  that  they  should  continue  to  offer  these 
programs. 

Summary 

With  a total  annual  cost  of  more  than  $ 1 .05  billion  for  personnel  related  expenses 
and  a growing  need  for  qualified  leaders,  the  selection  and  development  of  leadership, 
faculty,  and  stafT  within  the  Florida  Community  College  System  is  an  important 
undertaking.  The  decision  to  hire  someone  and  employ  them  over  the  course  of  their 
career  easily  equates  to  an  investment  decision  of  a million  dollars  or  more  (Bain  & 
Mabey,  1990;  Belcher,  2002),  and  the  value  of  using  reliable  and  valid  methods  to  select 
and  develop  employees  cannot  be  overestimated. 

During  this  study,  the  effect  of  participation  in  a leadership  development  program 
on  the  leadership  behaviors  of  community  college  administrators  was  examined. 

Although  statistical  analysis  showed  that  further  research  is  needed,  qualitative  data 
substantiated  the  idea  that  the  talents  and  strengths  of  individuals  who  are  committed  to 
developing  their  leadership  skills  and  who  are  perceived  as  having  “high  potential"  can, 


in  feet,  be  developed  i 


APPENDIX  A 

COPY  OF  APPROVED  PROTOCOL 


nmunily  College  Leadership  Development  Program  on 


March  25. : 


Voluntary  participation: 
participating. 


Right  to  withdraw  from  the  study: 


i penalty  for  not 


Whom  to  contact  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  in  the  study: 
UFIRB  Office.  Bos  t f 2250.  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville.  FL  32611-2250: 
352-392-0433. 


of  any  other  subjects  or  your 


1 above.  I voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in 
l copy  of  this  description. 


APPENDIX  B 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  EXPERT  PANEL 
Occupational  Personality  Questionnaire  (OPQ)  Sample  Report 
Learning  Plan  Assessment 
Follow-up  Questionnaire 
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Learning  Plan  Assessment 


College, 
Dale 


Part  I.  Learning  Proposal 

"The  learning  college  engages  learners  as  full  partners  in  the  learning  process,  with 
learners  assuming  primary  responsibility  for  their  own  choices"  (O'Banion,  1 997,  p.  49). 

1 . Please  identify  the  specific  the  one  to  three  Attribute(s)  and  Stein  Scorc(s)  from  your 
initial  OPQ  that  you  have  been  working  on  for  your  Learning  Contract  (i.e.  persuasive 
(4),  etc.). 

(a)  Attribute Stein  Score 

(c)  Attribute Stein  Score 

2.  What  learning  activities  have  you  completed? 


3.  How  successful  have  you  been  in  achieving  your  objectives? 


4.  What  evidence  do  you  have  that  you  are  making  progress  to  achieve  your  goals  (i.e. 
unsolicited  comments  from  your  supervisor,  coworkers,  classmates,  etc.)? 


Part  II.  Self-Assessment 

that  learning.  You  have  been  working  on  achieving  the  goals  in  your  Learning  Contract 
since  our  initial  individual  conference.  Please  give  me  a realistic  assessment  of  the  extent 
of  your  commitment  and  effort  you  have  put  forth  in  achieving  the  goals  in  your  Learning 
Contract. 
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1.  Circle  one  of  Ihc  following  levels  that  best  describes  the  extent  of  your  commitment 
from  lowest  to  highest  levels  (I-V)  in  attaining  mastery  of  the  attributes  you  identilied  to 
work  on  in  your  Learning  Contract. 

Level  l~Ncw  Year's  Resolution  (Soon  slips  bock  to  regular  pattern  of  behavior). 

Level  II — Go  on  a Diet  (Purchase  a book  on  a new  diet  and/or  enroll  in  a seminar).  You 
regular  eating  habits. 

Level  in — Join  a Health  Club  (Pay  a monthly  fee  for  services  and  your  amount  of 
participation  is  at  your  discretion).  You  do  make  progress  and  achieve  a basic  level  of 
knowledge  of  what  you  should  do  and  some  level  of  mastery.  Requires  some  stretch 
outside  of  your  comfort  zone  and  some  monetary  investment. 

Level  IV — Hire  a Personal  Trainer  (Have  a regular  appointment  and  receive  one  on  one 

stated  goals.  Requires  a higher  monetary  investment.  The  more  you  progress  your 
confidence  builds  and  you  attain  mastery.  Your  goals  are  no  longer  seen  by  you  as  that 
big  of  a stretch. 

Level  V — Learning  is  Internalized  (Actual  behavioral  change  occurs).  No  longer  outside 
your  comfort  zone.  Mastery  is  not  only  achieved,  it  becomes  your  preferred  style. 

2.  Considering  the  above,  what  do  you  believe  your  attribute  stein  score(s)  will  be  for 
each  attribute  on  the  post  assessment?  Please  specify. 


III.  PostAssessment  Reflections — Complete  after  you  have  been  given  your  actual 

1 . Record  your  new  actual  stein  scorc(s)  for  each  attribute  on  you  were  working  on  from 
your  post  assessment.  Do  the  scores  surprise  you  in  anyway?  If  so,  why? 


2.  What,  if  anything,  would  you  do  differently  or  recommend  that  others  do  to  further 
identified.? 


Follow-up  Questionnair 


Respondent  ID:  ITo  be  assigned  by  researcher! 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Leadership  Development  Program,  you  developed  a learning  plan 


I . Since  beginning  the  Leadership  Development  Program  until  now,  how  successful  have 
you  been  in  achieving  your  learning  and  development  objectives  for  each  of  the 
attributes  that  you  identified  in  your  learning  plan? 


identified  in  your  learning  plan?  [Interviewer  follow-up:  Please  describe.,,:  Please  give 
an  example...] 


y of  the  attributes? 
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DATA  TABLES 


Table  C-l  AU  Attributes:  Mean  Scores  by  Gender 

Table  C-2  Target  Attributes:  Scores  Listed  by  Subject  and  Gender 

Table  C-3  Targeted  Attributes:  Pretest,  Posttest  Changes  in  Mean  Scores  by  Gender 


Table  C-l 


All  Attributes:  Mean  Scores  by  Gender 


Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Attributes 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

2002 

6.20 

7.25 

6.85 

2003 

6.40 

7.00 

6.77 

Persuasive 

Change 

0.20 

0.25 

0.08 

2002 

6.60 

6.38 

6.46 

2003 

6.20 

7,00 

6.69 

Controlling 

Change 

0.40 

0.62 

0.23 

2002 

3.60 

5.38 

4.69 

2003 

4.20 

5.38 

4.92 

Outspoken 

Change 

0.60 

0.00 

0.23 

2002 

5.20 

5.13 

5.15 

2003 

7.00 

6.50 

6.69 

Minded 

Change 

1.80 

1.37 

1.54 

2002 

5.80 

7.00 

6.54 

2003 

6.80 

7.00 

6.92 

Outgoing 

Change 

1.00 

0.00 

0.38 

2002 

5.60 

6.25 

6.00 

2003 

7.60 

5.75 

6.46 

Afliliative 

Change 

2.00 

0,50 

0 46 

2002 

6.40 

6.75 

6.62 

2003 

7.20 

7.13 

7.15 

Confident 

Change 

0.80 

0.38 

0.53 

2002 

6.40 

4.75 

5.38 

2003 

5.00 

4.63 

4.77 

Modest 

Change 

1.40 

0.12 

0.61 

2002 

6.00 

6.63 

6.38 

2003 

5.60 

6.25 

600 

Democratic 

Change 

0.40 

0.38 

0.38 

2002 

5.60 

7.13 

6.54 

2003 

5.80 

6.00 

5.92 

Caring 

Change 

0.20 

1.13 

0.62 
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Table  C-l . Continued. 


Male 

Total 

All  Attributes 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

2002 

7.20 

4.50 

5.54 

2003 

6.80 

5.38 

5.92 

Data  Rational 

Change 

0.40 

0.88 

0.38 

2002 

7.00 

7.38 

7.23 

2003 

7.60 

8.00 

7.85 

Evaluative 

Change 

0.60 

0.62 

0.62 

2002 

4.40 

6.25 

5.54 

2003 

5.40 

5.63 

5.54 

Behavioral 

Change 

1.00 

0.62 

0.00 

2002 

6.00 

6.13 

6.08 

2003 

4.80 

5.13 

5.00 

Conventional 

Change 

1.20 

1.00 

1 08 

2002 

5.60 

5.50 

5.54 

2003 

5.40 

5.38 

5 38 

Conceptual 

Change 

0.20 

0.12 

0.16 

2002 

6.60 

6 50 

6.54 

2003 

7.40 

6.38 

6.77 

Innovative 

Change 

0.80 

0.12 

0.23 

2002 

5.00 

6.13 

5.69 

Variety 

2003 

6.20 

6.13 

6.15 

Seeking 

Change 

1.20 

0.00 

046 

2002 

6.80 

4.13 

5.15 

2003 

6.20 

5.50 

5.77 

Adaptable 

Change 

0.60 

IJ7 

0.62 

2002 

7.80 

7.25 

7.46 

2003 

7.20 

5 75 

6.31 

Thinking 

Change 

0.60 

1.50 

1.15 

2002 

8.20 

6.88 

7.38 

Detail 

2003 

7.00 

600 

6.38 

Conscious 

Change 

1.20 

0.88 

1.00 

Tabic C-l.  Continued 


Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Attributes 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

2002 

8.60 

7.75 

8.08 

2003 

7.60 

8.00 

7.85 

Conscientious 

Change 

1.00 

025 

0.23 

2002 

4.60 

6.75 

5.92 

2003 

5.40 

5.38 

5.38 

Following 

Change 

0.80 

1.37 

0 54 

2002 

6.40 

5.88 

6.08 

2003 

7.20 

6.63 

6.85 

Relaxed 

Change 

0.80 

0.75 

0.77 

2002 

5.20 

4.25 

4.62 

2003 

4.20 

4.38 

4.31 

Worrying 

Change 

1.00 

0.13 

031 

2002 

6.00 

6.50 

6JI 

Tough 

2003 

7.00 

6.38 

6.62 

Minded 

Change 

1.00 

0 12 

0.31 

2002 

6.40 

7 88 

7.31 

2003 

7.40 

7.00 

7.15 

Optimistic 

Change 

1.00 

0.88 

0.16 

2002 

5.40 

7.38 

6.62 

2003 

7.20 

7.38 

7.31 

Trusting 

Change 

1.80 

0.00 

0 69 

2002 

7.00 

5.38 

600 

2003 

6.80 

5.38 

5.92 

Controlled 

Change 

0.20 

000 

0.08 

2002 

4.80 

5.88 

5.46 

2003 

6.40 

6325 

6.3 1 

Vigorous 

Change 

1.60 

0 37 

0.85 

2002 

4.00 

4.75 

4.46 

2003 

4.80 

5.25 

5.08 

Competitive 

Change 

0.80 

0.50 

0.62 

Table C-l.  Continued. 


Male 

Female 

Total 

All  Attributes 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

2002 

6.80 

7.50 

723 

2003 

6.80 

6.75 

6.77 

Achieving 

Change 

0.00 

0.75 

0.46 

2002 

4.00 

4.38 

4.23 

2003 

4.40 

5.88 

5.31 

Decisive 

Change 

0.40 

1.50 

1.08 

2002 

6.20 

7.75 

7.15 

Social 

2003 

5.60 

6.50 

6.15 

Desirability 

Change 

0.60 

1.25 

1.00 

Total  Change  in  All 
Attributes  Mean  Scores 

27.60 

19.73 

17.86 

Table  C-3 

Targeted  Attributes:  Pretest,  PostlesI  Changes  in  Mean  Scores  by  Gender 


Male 

Female 

All 

Targeted  Attributes 

Mean 

Score 

2002 

3.00 

0.00 

3.00 

2003 

6.00 

0.00 

6.00 

Persuasive 

Change 

3.00 

0.00 

3.00 

2002 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2003 

0.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Controlling 

Change 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2002 

1.67 

2.00 

1.75 

2003 

4.00 

2.00 

3.50 

Outspoken 

Change 

2.33 

0.00 

1.75 

2002 

5.00 

4.00 

4.33 

2003 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Independent  Minded 

Change 

1.00 

2.00 

1.67 

2002 

0.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2003 

0.00 

2.00 

2.00 

AfRIiative 

Change 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2002 

0.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2003 

0.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Modest 

Change 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2002 

0.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2003 

0.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Democratic 

Change 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2002 

0.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2003 

0.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Change 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2002 

5.00 

2.00 

2.75 

2003 

4.00 

4.33 

4.25 

Data  Rational 

Change 

1.00 

2.33 

1.50 

2002 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

2003 

5.00 

0.00 

5.00 

Evaluative 

Change 

4.00 

0.00 

4.00 

2002 

1.00 

o.oo 

1 00 

2003 

5.00 

0.00 

5.00 

Behavioral 

Change 

4.00 

0.00 

4.00 

2002 

o.oo 

5.50 

5.50 

2003 

0.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Conventional 

Change 

0.00 

0.50 

0.50 
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Table  C-3  Continued 

Male  Female  All 


Mean  Mean  Mean 

Targeted  Attributes Score  Score Score 


Variety  Seeking 

2002 

2.50 

3.50 

3.00 

2003 

5.00 

6.00 

5.50 

Change 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2002 

0.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2003 

0.00 

6.50 

6.50 

Adaptable 

Change 

0.00 

3.50 

3.50 

2002 

6.00 

0.00 

6.00 

2003 

5.00 

0.00 

5.00 

Forward  Thinking 

Change 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

2002 

4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

2003 

9.00 

5.00 

7.00 

Change 

5.00 

2.00 

3.50 

2002 

4.00 

2.00 

3.00 

Emotionally 

2003 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

Change 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

2002 

2.00 

0.00 

2.00 

2003 

3.00 

0.00 

3.00 

Competitive 

Change 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

2002 

0.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2003 

0.00 

6.50 

6.50 

Change 

0.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2002 

0.00 

10.00 

10.00 

2003 

0.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Social  Desirability 

Change 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 
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